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me REMAINS OF CHILDISHNESS IN __| itself scarce since the introduction of gas. Yet, if I | characters—no wonder that Shakspeare said, “ All 
- pang MANHOOD. were a schoolboy, I think I should prefer having | the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
sogne THERE is reason to suspect that we never altogether palmies with gib, to the “intellectual system” without players.’ d 
is trum cease to be children. However grave and dignified | it: the cure would more than reconcile me to the | And is it wrong or unfortunate that men should 
may be our ordinary appearance before the world, | disease. The moderate cost of all those solacements 
ypted to [something of the child is almost sure to be retained | was among their most interesting features, A single 4 
tude, peneath, ready to show itself at proper time and place. | halfpenny could do almost any thing long ago. The life a. 
ving ad- See a party at a pic-nic feast. Some you know to be | best of peeries were to be had for a halfpenny—so rome of chil + ge 4 its power of bein ceil aie 4. 
the most astute and grave of citizens : some are gentle- | were the best of hand-balls. No play-thing whatever on property in men, If 
ats, or women of the most exquisitely reserved habits: others | that any boy might have, but you could wile it from add its gentle affections, its pureness of feeling, and 
+ a. never do any thing or say any thing which has not | him by the exhibition of a halfpenny—for why ? be- | its directness of purpose, so much the better. It 
uly, he been maturely reflected upon. Yet here are all, after | cause a halfpenny could buy almost any thing else | has been remarked of some of the greatest of men, 
ay a certain space, given up to the most childish frolics | that the seller could desire. It was the representative | that they exhibited many of the peculiarities of chil- 
goes into and sports—running, perhaps, wrestling, and leaping,,| medium of every thing that was good. What rolils— | dren, Mr Fox was marked by a child-like simplicity, 
his stay or at least engaged in something very like a game at | what biscuits—what all things eatable, drinkable, and | which endeared him more to his friends than his high 
Bnseg - romps upon the grass. How often, even within doors, |\lickable, used to be got for this magical little coin— intellectual powers endeared him to his country. Mo- 
o them), J do we see people begin feasts as stiff and well-bred | the true Open Sesame of the palace of youthful plea- | art, the prince of musicians, was all his life but a 
oh xe ladies and gentlemen, and end them almost as chil- sure! If I now indulge in more costly entertainments, gentle boy. Some of the men of greatest talent now 
ormance dren! The former character, somehow, always ap- | it is only because I am the victim of custom. Daily living, are known, in their hours of ease, to betray 
ov pears as an uneasy masquerade—the latter as the real respectable life, in the character of the head of a ching’ for ueahind, cher oi, — me eco 
presenta. thing, and the more agreeable. The most of us seem | family of Balderstones, however expensive, presents always popular. However forced to act the parts 
nea glad of an opportunity to escape from the man into | no charm comparable to that of being once more a| o¢ ¢5,.mal men, we appear to have much = A eins 
mversing the child. Hence in the privacy of almost all men, | poor boy, with only as much as to buy one of those | jy contemplating any one who can gracefully throw 
porte there is much of childishness. And hence he who | delicious regalements, which a halfpenny, or at most | aside the theatrical disguise, and expose himself grace 
her dead appears a hero to the world, is apt to appear some- | a penny, was then competent to procure. Methiuks, fully and freely in his natural character. We do 
Pe thing very different to the inmates of his house—not | if it were possible once more to be poor—could I re- | not, on the other hand, like one who never un- 
heads of J} only to his valet, but to his wife and his children. duce my finances to some few coppers, as once they | bends. We may respect, but never can like such per- 
pA pe For my own part, I make no scruple to avow my- | were—it would be worth any life on earth to be | sons. A dash of the child seems necessary to complete 
‘aproper [self at all times, in my own thoughts, and often | once more an almost homeless adventurer of twelve | our idea of an amiable character. He must be soft 
de ps in my actions, very much of a child. It is with a | or thirteen, curious to ascertain where the best penny- and sportive, as young creatures are, before we can 
ved from ) kind of pain, sometimes, that I bridle myself in from | worths of all kinds of things were to be got—balanc- | 8'V¢ him our hearts. It is not alone because such cha- 
evden leaping over chairs and tables within doors, and | ing mutton-broth at obscure eating-houses against | T@cters are, like children, kind, yielding, free from all 
form his {| Whooping out my old merry call upon the street. | butter-milk at the huckstry-woman’s—most learned oe and ee Ho we love them, A great 
= When I pass a group of intellectual contempora- | in biscuit and bun—and aspiring to no higher dessert 
He being Ties, who are amusing themselves at battledore or | on any occasion than a few comfits, or a stalk of some- 
the world cricket, it is with difficulty I can tear myself away | thing black, brown, or yellow. This life I never more to 
from them. Methinks, if my foot were on my native | can live in reality—but the mind can live it. The mind They Gn 
everyday } green, and my good shinty in my hand, I should yet | is stillattimes a boy. I yet can in imagination be a | tion of human nature appear better than we tock it 
oer 2 “hail” a ball with any of them, Punch, I may men- | twopenny spendthrift at the confectioner’s. I yet can | for and give us a pleasure in owning to it. Nor can 
d, on the tion, continues to be one of my favourite operas. Inever | enjoy fancy bread—fresh rolls particularly. And here | jt be superfluous to notice, at the close of even so 
we bes see it going on without slackening my pace, and catch- | I solemnly declare, that if a few companions would | prattling a discussion as this, that the highest autho- 
heamuse- §} ing as much of it as I can without stopping. Plague on | countenance me by taking the same course, I should | rity has described heaven itself as composed of such 
— the opinions of the world—that I cannot stop at once | most willingly throw off the mask of manhood, and be | as are like “little children.” 
e curtain, J and see it out—that a “ fearful joy” is all that I am | the boy, in reality, as well as in thought, to-morrow, 
-” the pi allowed to snatch! How many operas have I sat out, Satisfied from consciousness, as well as observation, | TH#E OLD WAY OF LIVING IN SCOTLAND. 
give him §§ at prices varying from three shillings to half a guinea, | that all men are at bottom mere boys, I often amuse (Third article.) 
oe with less satisfaction than I could derive from but | myself, when contemplating the forms and pomps of . _ THE PEASANTRY. 
- eee five minutes of that inimitable, and, if you please, | the world, by reflecting on the grotesque difference Tint the immediately past age, the rural commonalty 
—— gratuitous performance! “ Often, too, in hurrying | between the assumed and the real characters of the r4 — wa — bones in by no means an 
demolish along crowded streets, upon errands of pressing busi- | actors. It is extremely droll to think of the boy sub- a re tt 
ness, do I experience a strange attraction towards | stratum in so grave a personage as the judge, or so be 
wr certain bakers’ shops, whereat my mouth was wont to | self-important an one as the magistrate, or so majestic wenn = adily eerie this da poowtarbng he we 
tiser, “in {J water some twenty years ago. It would never do fora | an one as the robed and enthroned king. To think that ships and Seiiem which 2 st ole body of the 
ea person of my ostensible character to solace my hunger | these men, behind the scenes, cannot restrain them- | peasantry endured in former times. They were un- 
+‘ holding in bakers’ shops: no, I must keep up my appetite for | selves from saying and doing the most puerile things, questionably very great, and such as could only have 
heme some formal meal at home, not half so delightful. But | is, to my mind, the perfection of the ludicrous, What | been supported under the combined influence of igno- 
centum 8 @ it seems to me, that, if I were a free agent, I should | can be so awfully manly as a great warrior directing | rance and a submissive and self-denying disposition. 
a res. J never scruple to plunge into the forbidden den, penny | some prodigious battle, upon which depends the poli- At the conclusion of a popular history of Scotland, 
oadollar’ § inhand, as of yore, and try if the penny-pies were like | tical fate of a nation—and yet how whimsical to think | written by Mr John Struthers, of Glasgow, and pub- 
6 — the penny-pies of my youth, or if there were still any of the same man, at no great distance of time, before lished by Messrs Blackie and Son, of that city, there 
vinine like (Virtue in “ parliament” at three cakes a halfpenny. | or after, exhibiting all the fretfulness or the sportive- | '* an account of the domestic system of the inferior 
ote stating There was in my early days a certain elastic and most | ness of a child! It is also curious to reflect on the kind of farmers in the western counties, about the 
delicious article called “ gib,” a very small quantity | terrible contentions and controversies which take place middle of 
victors, by of which would make a youngster happy for an even- | amongst men in reference to speculative questions, | 
oe ing. If gib be still among the things that are, I think | and questions of personal right, and then to follow the thn me ° 4" p bee ge Over th vet 
xis; CN. ff could yet indulge in it. Far, indeed, be from me | various parties to the privacy of their respective homes, general, that venerable personage, Use-and-W ont, with 
s. Le that frigid philosophy which could repudiate any thing | and see the thunders of the senate and the public his faithful attendants, Sloth, a Famine, and Nasti- 
jers, News J} 80 simply and innocently good as gib. But where is | meeting, and the anxiety of the law court, exchanged ness, still held an almost unbreken dominion. To 
veined gib now to be found ? It was a temporary bounty of | for so much childish simplicity of behaviour, that the those who are not old enough to remember having seen 
| from the | Rature, I suspect, to compensate to boys the pains | former doings appear like some incomprehensible | the last remains of it in operation, no description can 
which then beset every kind of schooling. Now that | dream. The whole of external life, dressed up, dis- | give any thing like an adequate idea of the wretched 
Vhitefriars § learning has become a path of roses, gib must have | ciplined, and looking its best, exhibits a most comical | economy that was at this period prevalent. Except 
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commonly made a part, there were no enclosures, and 
these were generally very imperfect ones. Many farms 
were still held in run-rig, and the corn was no sooner 
off the fields, than all the eattle of a neighbourhood, 
being driven to the door and left to wander where they 
would, herded together through the day, and if any 
one had a rig or two of stubble not fully picked, as they 
ically termed it, a herd of a hundred or a hun- 
and fifty of his own and his neighbour's cattle 
did it most effectually in a couple of hours. By the 
dusk of the evening the herd separated as they had met, 
each drove seeking its own home ; but as the spring 
advanced, from the increasing weight of the cows in 
calf, and their growing weakness for want of a suffi- 
ciency of fodder, seldom a day passed that some of them 
had not fallen into bogs, from which, it not unfre- 
uently required the united strength of the neighbour- 
hood to extricate them; and by the time the grass 
came in, they were generally reduced to mere skele- 
tons, the one-half of them so weak as to need the aid 
of man before they could get upon their legs after the 
repose of the night, and oftentimes not a few of them 
dead, for the mere want of sustenance. Coming to 
the grass in this miserable plight, the summer was over 
before they were in any tolerable condition, and of 
course their milk was a mere trifle, that of a dozen or 
fourteen cows not equal to that of two upon the modern 
system of managemeut, Though small in quantity, 
however, their milk was excellent in quality, and, tidily 
gone about, would have yielded butter and cheese of 
unequalled excellence; but, unfortunately, cireum- 
stances here also were altogether against them. Their 
houses were miserable hovels, the roof perpetually 
dropping through in some corner or other, and from 
being perpetually filled with smoke, every rafter of 
them feathered with soot; their women clothed in 
coarse plaiden or drugget, dipped in some sable dye, 
and never washed, could not move without ereating 
an atmosphere around them that might be both seen 
and felt; in consequence of which, their butter, though 
it might be sweet, was never clean, and their cheese, 
from the blueness of its colour, always indicating its 
having been, when in curd, pressed with unwashen 
hands. 


But if the dairy was mismanaged on the part of the 
women, the h was perhaps still more so on 
the part of the men, The plough made use of was the 
old Scottish, drawn by four horses; itself, from the 
clumsiness of its make, a sufficient draught for two of 
them, though it had never entered the earth, The 
horses were for the most part in no heart ; they 
were also accoutred in a very uncouth maaner, having 
brechams made of rushes, and being halteredand yoked 
to the plough by ropes of hair, twined upon the thraw- 
erook, from the clippings of the colts’ manes and the 
cows’ tails; the eorn upon which they were fed was 
neither good nor abundant ; and, from its poverty and 
the poor returns which it yielded, they had a great 
breadth of nd to turn over; in consequence of 
which, by the time the seed was put into the ground, 
they were scarcely able to walk upon their legs. They 
were, however, as soon as there was any appearance 
of sometimes before it, turned out to the fields, 
pt gm te for leading home the peats, had the whole 
summer season to recruit. The men, not accustomed to 
constant labour, and fed even worse than their horses, 
were like them in a very reduced condition, but like 
them had the summer, with the exception of a few 
days, to recover themselves, There was not indeed, 
so far as they could see, any thing profitable to be done; 

dingly they lounged about, generally barefooted, 
sometimes assisting the herd, sometimes the women 
with the kirn or the cheese, oftener than either sleep- 
in the sun after having had their bellyful of whey, 
which through the summer formed the principal part 
of their living, and were, with the exception of casting 
a few daurgs of peats [the ey at one task ], and 
pulling from among the corn a few back-burthens of 
thistles, which they did priucipally for the pu of 
feeding the horses, through the better part of the sea- 
aon mere idlers. Harvest, which, from the poverty 
ef the soil and the little care bestowed upon a preges 
choice of seed, was almost always late, again called 
forth their energies, and winter again lulled them in 
the same kind of insignificant repose. 

Than this kind of life nothing could be imagined 
more insipid; and when we take inte the account 
that it did not bring along with it a sufficiency of the 
coarsest food to satisfy the cravings of nature, we may 
add, that surely nothing could be more absurd; yet 
these are the days of the olden time, to which we are 
so often and so fondly referred, as having been the 
era of honesty, and purity, and truth, and independ- 
ence. ‘So far was the fruit of such imbecile exertions 
from being equal to the moderate supply of their 
wants, that even the firss class of farmers, proprietors 
of their own farms, bad often uo other refreshment in 
the field, amid the severe labours of the spring, than 
a handful or two of boiled beans, which they carried 
out with them in their pockets ; and to their children, 
sent perhaps to the distance of two or three Scots 


all of which, if found before they fell to pieces, they | 
carefully carried home and greedily devoured, they | 


were total strangers; and if a cadger brought them 
round a few casts of salted herrings during the winter, 


‘under the necessity of becoming 


or a bundle or two of leeks during the spring, they 
never dreamed of indulging in any thing more luxu- 
rious. It was a rich and a full house that could afford 
a few spoonfuls of paritch in the forenoon that had 
been left at breakfast, and these, with the addition of 
a capful of float-whey, formed a grateful refreshment 
that was often bestowed with pride, and accepted with 
thankfulmess, by the most respected visitors in the fa- 
mily. Of substantial clothing in such houses, there 
was often a superabundance, but, from the want of 
cleanliness, there was a great destitution of comfort. 
The woollen shift, destined never to see water, except 
the rain as it fell from heaven, above three times in 
the year, was not yet totally discharged, but it was in 
a great measure supplanted by a coarse harn, very 
little superior to sacking, only it was not tweeled in 
the loom. This had the advantage of being subjected 
to a regular process of being wetted and dried in a ra- 
ther curious manner, which at that time was called 
washing,” but which produced few or none of its be- 
nefits, Still it was so far an improvement, as it was 
an approximation to, and a preparation for, a better 
system, the elements of which were silently but rapidly 
accumulating. 

Such being the condition of the farmer, what must 
have been the misery of the poor labourer or cottager, 
as he was then called, with his sixpence a-day when 
he was employed, and his employment often but par- 
tial? The truth is, though he was honoured with 
another designation, he was in reality neither less nor 
more than a pauper, who was indulged on the farm 
where his cottage was situated, partly from habit or 
custom, and partly on account of real or supposed uti- 
lity. He had a house, such as it was, for very little 
money, and this always paid by personal services on 
the farm. Milk and whey he received gratis at all 
times when his superiors had any to themselves, on! 
in return, his wife and his children, if come the lengt 
and not otherwise employed, were ready to lend a 
hand at the weeding and the pulling of the flax, and 

rhaps a day or two in the meadow at hay-making ; 
but with all this it was impossible that sixpence a-day, 
though it had been certain every day in the year, 
which it was not, could procure a calisleney of the 
coarsest food and clothing for a large family. It was 
the policy, however, of the cottager and his wife to be 
at all times upon the best terms with the gudeman and 
the gudewife, as the farmer and his wife in these days 
were always denominated, and it would have been 
highly disereditable, especially for the gudewife, to 
have been reported as close-handed, hen a er 
came from the mill, it was thought no more than duty 
to send out of it a meal to the cottar and his family. 
When the sheep were shorn, it was also customary to 
give the cottar’s wife as much of the wool as might be 
a pair of stockings, and weft for a bit of drugget for 
a short-gown, a petticoat, or an apron, for which, af- 
ter being spun, the gudewife was often kind enough 
to allow her warp on the end of her own web, and by 
this and such like means the poor family came to be 
clothed often at very little expense. It veryseldom hap- 
pened, indeed, that any thing very particular came in 
the way of the farmer, such as a drowned stirk, or a 
sheep which had died of braxy, but what the cottar 
had some small share of it, less or more, so that his 
family fared better, or at least more like his betters, 
than at first sight one would suppose.” 

The progress of a change for the better is then de- 
seribed :—“ This, which was certainly nothing bet- 
ter than a kind of semi-barbarism, one would sup- 
pose not to have been a very desirable state for either 
of these classes, yet both seem to have been tolerably 
content, and neither much wishing for nor anti- 
cipating a change. It was, to be sure, a tedious 
process for the farmer to thrash out his corn by a 
thrieve or two every morning ; and, shovelled up with 
the chaff on the barn-floor, it often became musty 
before the wind came fair into the barn-door, or be- 
fore ity compelled him to carry it out to the 
barn-yard, where the corn was saved upon a winnow- 
claith, the chaff being blown into the air ; but his mode 
of thrashing was adapted to the quantity of straw al- 
lotted for his cattle; and had that quantity been in- 
creased, the straw would have been consumed too early 
in the year, and the cattle would latterly have been 
starved, for it was no part of the 
farming to preserve straw for any time after the corn 
was thrashed out, except occasionally in the shape of 
thack sheaves. This, added to the expense of either 
a thrashing-mill or « pair of fanners, damped the ar- 
dour of the farmer, while the cottager fancied he saw 
in either of them what was to take the bread entirely 
out of his mouth, except what he might be able to ac- 
uive by straightforward i Some such plau- 
sible objection was always at band against every part 
of the new system, all of them founded on and 
mistaken selfishness ; but the expansive spirit of phi- 
losophy, handed om by the genius of liberty, was 
abroad, and Selfishness, for her own preservation, was 
her pupil. In the 
Merse, and in the Lothians, under the auspices of 
some public-spirited noblemen, particularly the Earls 
of Haddington and Stair, agriculture had already been 
brought to a great degree of perfection. The demands 
of commerce, and the publie spirit of a few gentlemen, 
had given life and vigour to it in the counties of Ayr, 


* Of this kind of washing, it would be impossible to give an 
—Kd. C. B. 


ancient economy of | all their 
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Renfrew, and a part of Lanark ; and the canal between 
Forth and Clyde, begun in 1768, and finished in 1784, 
with the out roads that were every where in progress, 
prepared the way for a general improvement, even in 
the most sequestered quarters of the kingdom. 

For some years previous to this, the American war 
had hung heavy on the country, and retarded in no 
inconsiderable j Aen her rising grandeur. The ci 
of Glasgow in particular, the w trade of whi 
centered in the North American colonies, suffered to a 
very great extent. Though her losses, however, had 
been great, her capital was stilt considerable, and in 
the skill and enterprising spirit of her merchants, she 
possessed inexhaustible resources. Machinery for spin- 
ning cotton had lately been invented by Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and muslin was an article entirely new 
among European manufactures, These of course na- 
turally excited the attention of the Glasgow merchants, 
who Sagacity at once to discover the mines of 
wealth that lay latent beneath them; and they engaged 
in both upon the most extensive scale, Mills for spin- 
ning cotten were soen erected, all by companies of 
Glasgow or of Paisley merchants, at ark, at Ca- 
trine, in Ayrshire, at Balindalloch, and Doune, in 
Stirlingshire, at Rothsay, in the Island of Bute, at 
Blantyre, at Busby, at Pollockshaws, at the Bridge of 
Weir, at Johnstone, and at Linwood, &c. &e.; all 
upon such an extensive scale, as to be like the setting 
down of a city at each of these places. From this pe- 
riod the progress and the improvement of the country 
has been such, as there is no parallel to be found to it 
in history. Spinning, weaving, tambouring, sewing, 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing, besides giving an im- 
petus to so many arts necessarily connected with 
them, were each in themselves most lucrative and ex~ 
tensive sources of employment. Even at the winding 
of yarn, many industrious young women acquired what 
would have been thought fendaies marriage portions 
for the daughters of a country laird. The class of 
warpers very soon put onthe appearance, and lived alto- 
gether in the manner of gentlemen, and many of their 
descendants are now the principal characters in the west 
of Scotland. Even simple country lads—who, as shep- 
herds or ploughmen, could never have hoped for more 
of this world’s wealth than each a few sheep, grazed 
along with the flocks of his master, or to have occupied 
a cottage, with an income of sixpence per day—bya few 
years’ diligence at the loom Vaid e foundation of 
princely fortunes, and have become most honourable 
among the honourable ones of the earth, Common 
weavers, who had no other ambition than to enjoy the 
fruit of their labour, built for themselves houses, 
planted gardens, and lived in a style of ease and com- 
fort, rather like gentlemen who had retired from active 
life to enjoy an honourable independency, than men 
who were living by the labour of their hands. Vil- 
lages rose a if by magic ; the humble farm-stead- 
ing—whose height would scarcely for a moment have 
retarded the progress of an English hunter, but whose 
lengthened and verdant roof, while it showed every 
inequality of the ground over which it was extended, 
had sheltered for centuries many a generation of suce 
cessive inmates, rational and irrational, the abode of 
the latter being separated from the former only by the 
hallan, through which every croon of the wakerife 
hawkie could be distinctly rd during the night, 
and perched upon which, the clarion cock had for 
many an age hailed the approaching morn—began 
every where to disappear, its place being supplied by 
the handsome modern mansion, with all its offices ar- 
ranged for convenience and comfort. Hedging, ditch- 
ing, pane, and improving, called forth energies of 
which no one knew he was in possession, till in the 
person of his neighbour, he beheld them in full opera- 
tion. The beautiful hedgerows, the thriving clumps, 
and the convenient enclosures of one proprietor, excited 
the taste and awakened the emulation of another, till 
hands could with difficulty be found to execute, or a 
sufficiency of materials to complete the improvements 
that were in progress ; while each, astonished at the 
beauty and fertility that so suddenly began to glow 
around him, was anxious to engage in new and still 
more extensive experiments. 

These rapid improvements necessarily produced a 
remarkable change in the habits of the people, and in 
i of operation. Negligence and sloth 
gave place to patient industry and careful economy. 
The cumbrous and ineffieient implements of husbandry 
so long handed down from one generation to another, 
without any attempts either at alteration or improve- 
ment, now fell intodisuse, and practices, evidently the 
offspring of indoleace, were laid aside. With ploughs 
of a lighter make, aud a more happy construction, one 
man and two horses performed the work that for- 
merly required two men and four horses, Taught by 
experience the value of manure, the farmer no 
| employed the mountain torrent to clean out his dunge 
bill, under the nce of enriching some small por- 
tion of meadow over which in a careless manner 
| that mountain torrent for a part of the year had been 

turned. He now knew better how to husband that to 
‘him necessary article, and the greater quantity he 
could collect against the coming seed-time, so much 
richer he foresaw would be the coming harvest, His 
crop was no longer raised in patches scattered over & 
naked farm, a patch here and a patch there, with a 

boy chasing a few half-starved cattle up and 
down among them from morning till night, He now 
cropped an entire enclosure, which, if not skilfully, was 


at least diligently cultivated, and promised him a rea- 
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miles to the parish school, they could afford as a mid- «ne 
day repast, at sundry periods of the year, nothing bet- a 
ter than a few blades of boiled greens, which they seut rT owl 
; along with them, tied up in a cloth, To butcher enjoym 
meat, except it were drowned calves and traiked sheep, Asis 
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sonable return, while in another he pastured his cattle, 
all of the fine milking Ayrshire breed, and beautifully 
sleek, up to their knees in grass. With the Ayr- 
shire breed of cattle, he had also imported the Ayr- 
shire management of them, and his wife was qualified 
to present him, from their produce, every day, or every 
other day, a cheese equal to the richest Dunlop, or a 
barrel of buttermilk of the first quality, with butter 
that in the London market might have been sold as 
the produce of Epping. For this cheese, this butter 
and buttermilk, he had always too ready a market, 
either in his own house, among the neighbouring vil- 

at some of the great public works in the neigh- 
bourhood, or in the cities and towns adjacent. This 
was to the farmer a source of profit that might in 
some respects be said to be entirely new. Milk he had 
hitherto produced in small quantity ; and small as it 
was, it came to a still smaller account. The milk it- 
self, after being churned, so much of it as was not 
consumed 


in his own family, was either thrown to the 


door, or given to such as would be at the trouble of 


carrying it away for nothing ; now it was all sold, and 


the produce was in many instances a sum larger than 
what he was 


his whole farm. 

But, it may be asked, what became of the poor cottar 
and his family amid all these improvements? Was 
he not, by this increased value and economy in the 
management of farm produce, a very great sufferer ? 


No—not in the smallest degree. So many sources of 


employment were opened to him, that his only diffi- 
culty must have been, which of them he should em- 
brace. If he was in the vigour of life, and found it 
agreeable to remove with his family into some of the 
public works, he could with a very little instruction 
command a greater number of pounds ony week 
than he could formerly command shillings. If he felt 
the prejudices, common to a pastoral people, against 
such establishments, he could yet, at some of the many 
roads that were constructing, the canals that were 
digging, or the numerous quarries that were newly 
opened, find constant employment, with an income far 
beyond what he had yet learned was necessary for his 
daily subsistence. Or remaining in his old situation, 
he could have, in place of his three shillings per week, 
from ten to fifteen, upon which he was well able to 

y for his milk, and, as living was then managed, to 
ive as independently as his master. Indeed, had the 


rophetic Lord Belhaven been allowed to look up | #8Te® 


rom among the dead, he might have seen almost in 
every village, as a real and legitimate fruit of the 
Union, not, as he predicted, ‘ the peasant eating his 
saltless pottage,’ but, having laid pottage aside, drink- 
ing his tea and eating his wheaten bread every morn- 
ing.” 


MY LANDLADY’S NIECE, 
A TALE. 

Iv was some years ago my fortune to lounge away a 
coupleof winters in London. The character I then 
bore may not appear a very enviable one; yet it had 
itsadvantages, Strange as it may sound, though an at- 
taché of the court, and nephew to one of the ministers, 
I was universally esteemed a sober, well-conducted, 
steady young man. Blessed with a tolerable property, 
I was considered safe by all the mammas, was admit- 
ted unhesitatingly into coteries of handsome daughters, 
and sought out as a partner for young ladies, not to be 
trusted to known or suspected fortune-hunters, I 
loved female society, had no desire to ensnare the af- 
fections of those of the trusting sex who might honour 
me with their friendship, and, consequently, escaped 
all imputation of being a flirt. I was, in fact, uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a women’s-friend; and 
in no instance did I feel so proud of, or so happy in, 
this reputation, as in the easy and intimate footing it 
permitted me to be upon with my landlady’s niece. 

I lodged in Golden Square, by no means a fashion- 
able part of the town, but a location which suited me 
particularly ; the houses were large, commodious, and, 
above all, not overlooked, In that which I occupied 
I was the sole lodger—another considerable advantage. 
My hostess, a widow left in comfortable circum- 
stances, came perfectly under the denomination of re- 
spectable. Her father had been a clergyman in the 
country, and, having married early a man whose oc- 
cupation compelled him to live in London, she had so 
well accommodated herself to circumstances as to en- 
tertain no wishes, no desires, beyond the parish in 
which she resided. A visit to the country was an an- 
noyance, with its rough or dusty roads, to one accus- 
tomed to watered streets and smooth pavements: she 
was never tired of relating the disasters which invari- 
ably seemed to attend upon her rural excursions; 
wherefore, though widowhood had left her entirely 
her own mistress, she never thought of retiring to the 
enjoyment of her little competency in the provinces. 

A sister of Mrs Wheatley, less fortunate in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, had united herself to a curate, the suc- 


ter, dependent upon the kindness of her aunt. She was 
i lyt lanted from her native fields, and a more 
beautiful importation never entered Golden Square. 
My landlady had often dilated upon the 


repare me for the su 
thern: her face an 
seemed her least attraction ; for an innate 
deportment, and mental grace, and the most ladylike 
and winning sweetness of manner, in the opinion of 
an intellectual person, almost wholly eclipsed the mere 

ty of form and feature. I had always ‘had a pre- himself very agreeabl 
dilection for Mrs Wheatley’s parlour, being often ex- 
ceedingly amused by her observations upon men and 
enjoyment at these visits was now | his dress sometimes is shabby en 


ebecca’s sweet temper and good sense | he’s as poor as Job, he looks as if 
reconciled her to a life which appeared at first to be 


insupportably irksome ; her retirement was strict even 
to seclusion; a fine tact supplied the place of experi- | really think,” I cried, fancyi 
ence; she knew, that, in going abroad, she must neces- 

sarily mix with persons very much her inferiors in 
mental cultivation, and she had none of the vulgar am- | ley, “or as good as owns. My mind misgave me at 
bition which would have tempted so many, conscious 

as she must have been of the 
to excite the attention of the loungers of Bond Street 
Mrs Wheatley did not object to her 
niece’s plan of staying at home; she had no desire to 
see her house surrounded by coxcombs of rank ; never- 
theless, she entertained ambitious views for the esta- 
blishment of this beloved girl. There was a person, 
quite a gentleman in her opinion, a topping tradesman, 
who carried on an exceed 


sing loveliness of Rebecca | a very insinuating person. 
form, perfect as they were, | it?—a man who must be fifty, if he is a day—to take 
nce of | up a young girl’s mind in such a manner! Iam sure 


to draw for the produce of ion of attentions, | together—not that 


ingly genteel business as | music or any thing; but t 
a silversmith, who she thought would be a good | until I ple, 
match. Mr Smalt, a widower without incumbrance, 
was now absent from London, and the good aunt felt 
anxious to keep all suitors out of the way until he 
should return home. 
this premature disposal of her hand, t 
but mental improvement; she possessed a fine taste | every day: so excellent a match as that would have 
and considerable talent, but was by no means a profi- 
cient in what are styled accomplishments. Her educa- 
tion had been such as her parents could bestow without | full of frolic and fun.” 
assistance, and, though probably more liberal than 
that of many of the young ladies celebrated for their 
performances upon all sorts of instruments, only com- 
prised a little music, and a littledancing. Both these 
she was now indefatigable in acquiring, and, together 
with books and her work, they filled up her time very 
I could not help amusing myself with the 
idea of the sort of reception which Mr Smalt would 
meet from a girl who possessed the finest intuitive 
sense and perception of the graces and elegances of 
life that it had ever fallen to m might do honour to a coronet for that matter ; he shall 
were times when even Mrs Wheatley had her doubts, | never enter my house again, I assure you; and if his 
notwithstanding the stylish stanhope, and the villa 
at Fulham; for she repeatedly entreated me not to 
bring any young sparks to the house. 
she was wont to compliment me by saying, “ 
You are too well principled, 
to be putting ridiculous nonsense into the girl’s head 
or to buoy her up with fantastic notions, and she is | little welcome, wherewith Mrs Wheatley departed 
not a person to fall in love without being wooed : but 
there’s that handsome good for nothing Lord Lilburne, 
and that roué of a fellow whom I hate, the Hon. Mr 
Daventry, I do not know how far she might withstand 
woman’s heart at rest 
upon that subject; and as Rebecca always kept closely 
in the back parlour, there seemed little danger of her 
attracting the notice of my visitors, cline. I was now more in the parlour than before, and 
About this time I was involved in some law busi- 
ness, which it was agreed should be settled by arbi- 
The parties chose my apartments for their | nothing could remove the oppression which had fallen 
consultations, and on these occasions they were at- 
tended by an elderly man, who was entrusted with 
the papers and parchments relating to the case. As | said that circumstances convinced her that she 
it frequently happens with underlings, he was often | was not destined to be happy ; she was too enthusiastic 
obliged to await the arrival of his employers ; and not | an admirer of mental accomplishments, to suit a frie 
being the sort of person who could be kept standing | volousworld,in which nothing, save money and station, 
in the hall, Mrs Wheatley, who dearly loved a little 


lot to witness. There 


You, sir,” 


gossip, used to invite him into her apartment, where | dulge in t 
she learned all the news of the day, and discussed 
litical questions with great satisfaction to herself. | mark. She seemed hurt at the supposition that she 
ebecca was much pleased with this addition to the 
circle, She found her new acquaintance intelligent and | accused by her aunt of favouring too highly, had ex- 
well informed. He had travelled much in foreign coun- ¥ 
tries, in the capacity of a king’s messenger, as she 
understood. Mr Brown now appeared to pick up a | su 
living by making himself useful in various ways ; and 
it was in his power to contribute more than I could, to 
the amusement of Rebecc: 
obtaining orders and admissions to various places, | ant subjects, and for the necessity of either opposing 
which she was thus enabled to visit in a more quiet 
and agreeable manner than she could otherwise have 
done. My offers of opera tickets and private boxes | She saw no necessity for marrying at all, and indeed 
at the theatres, had always been declined; there was 
heatley’s ideas, which ren- 
dered her unwilling to receive such obligations from 
a lodger, who might possibly be induced to incur some | girl. 
expense inorder to please a beautiful girl, whoexpressed 
a wish to see any thing that was particularly attractive. | ceedingly sultry weather; and poor Rebecca, who 
Such things, however, cost nothing to Mr Brown, and | went out very seldom, and then only to walk through 
she could return the favour with a cup of tea; more- | narrow retired streets, began to languish for air and 
over, she did not scruple to accept his offer of an escort, | exercise ; she saw nothing from the back parlour win- 
when he was able to attend ; and at other times she 


as he had the means of 


@ nice propriety in Mrs 


and her niece could go to a private box without the 
necessity of any male protector, especially as she al- 
ways engaged a porter, who went upon errands for 


the house, to bring a coach and see them safe home. 


cessor of her father, and dying, left an orphan daugh- 


morning, with more heat than I had ever witnessed 
in her before, begged me very earnestly to direct my 
solicitor to employ some other person, and never to 
rsonal | send Mr Brown to the house again. i 
charms of her niece, but her eulogiums had faileé to | I inquired wherefore. ‘ Why, si 


Quite amazed, 
sir,” said she, “ he is 
o would have thought 


suspected no harm in Rebecca’s being so much 
pleased to hear him converse about books, and pictures, 
and the like; not but what I must say he could make 
and his manners are exceed- 
ingly gentlemanly ; he has picked them up, of course, 
in some place where he has lived as valet ; and though 
h to be sure, and 
had seen better 
days; that, I suppose, touched her a little; but la! 
sir, he is old enough to be her father.” ‘ And do you 
ng it high time to inter- 

rupt this rambling discourse, “that Rebecca has lost 
her heart?” “ She owns to it, sir,” replied Mrs Wheat- 


Drury Lane last night, where we sat in a private box 
i can say that there was any love- 
making upon his part, or that she showed any parti- 
cular feeling—but there was a something, a pleasure 
in each other’s society, which I had never seen except 
when there was great affection at the bottom, And I 
had several times observed before, that, when any thing 

kept Mr Brown away when he was expected, 
seemed impatient and Sa not enjoying the 
at did not open my eyes, 

ow happy they were together, and 
I spoke to my niece, and she said she had never seen 
any man whose conversation and manners delighted 
her so much, and that, in fact, his society was so dear 


pily unaware of | to her, that it would be a great sacrifice to give it up. 
ought of nothing | A pretty thing indeed, when I expect Mr Smalt home 


been ; and now I suppose she wont look at him, for he’s 
quite a different sort of person—such a rattle, always 

* To confess the truth, Mrs 
Wheatley,” said I, “ my hopes concerning Mr Smalt’s 
success were always extremely faint; it must be a 
very superior man who shall win Rebecca ; and if she 
be really attached to this Mr Brown, and you have 
enough to make them comfortable, I don’t see why” — 
“ Never, sir!” exclaimed Mrs Wheatley, not suffering 
me to complete the sentence ; “‘ never shall she have 
my consent to marry an old broken-down valet, or 
footman, or some such thing, for he can be no better 3 
a girl so well born, and so well brought up, and who 


coming here should be absolutely necessary on account 
of your business, I must take the liberty of requesting 
that you will provide yourself with apartments else- 


ou, sir, | where.” I assured my landlady that Mr Brown 
know, | should have his dismissal, and that I would be answer- 


, | able for his not intruding where his presence was so 


somewhat less dissatisfied. 

The fair Rebecca now became more interesting than 
ever ; she bore all the signs and symptoms of being in 
love; there was a sweet melancholy in her whole man- 
ner and demeanour, which it was impossible for her to 
hide ; her books, of which she had obtained vast acces- 
sions, ceased to amuse her ; and her health began to de- 


I strove, by every means in my power, to amuse and 
divert her mind from all disagreeable reflections ; but 


upon her. She spoke very confidentially to me, with- 
out, however, mentioning the name of Brown, She 


was — of, and where it was impossible to in- 


most rational pursuit, or to seek the most 
congenial society, without exciting censure and re 


could be in love ; denied that the person whom she was 


cited any feeling in her bosom stronger than friend- 
ship, and a wish to enjoy conversation of a nature so 

rior as to render all that were less calculated to 
inform and delight, wholly distasteful, She grieved, 
she said, at the wide difference of opinion which ex- 
isted between her aunt and herself upon many import- 


the wishes of a relative to whom she was under so 
many obligations, or of sacrificing her own happiness. 


had determined never to do so, unless she could meet 
with a congenial mind. Such were the sentiments 
which now possessed this fair, and, I feared, fading 


July had surprised the metropolis with some ex- 


dow but a small paved yard, with a miserable bush in 
the middle, blackening in a tub, for it could not be 
said to grow, and some soot-besprinkled geraniums ; 
the room itself assumed a hot dusty air, the rays 


of the sun which entered, giving glare but not glad- 
All at once this pleasant state of things was broken 
up, and my landlady, suddenly entering my room one 


ness to the atmosphere. Perceiving the drooping cons 
dition of her niece, Mrs Wheatley talked of going to 
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Brighton; and the exchange from one large, noisy, 
suffecating place to another, did not strike me as being 
likely to be of much service. I represented the odious 


nature of Brighton in summer, and recommended Rich- 
mond ; but Mrs Wheatley entertained a liking for the 
sea, sid moreover was fond of bustle. As she did not 
intend to leave town until the end of the month, and 
Rebccea had often expressed a wish to see the splendid 
collection of pictures which adorned my uncle Lord 
Ashtonleigh’s house, looking into one of the Parks, 
1 provided her with a card of admission, and recom- 
mended her to lose an hour amid the Titians, Mrs 
Wheatley—though she cared nothing for pictures, ex- 
cepting, indeed, such pictures as she sometimes saw at 
Somerset House, striking likenesses of old friends— 
Mr Smalt for instance, with a military cloak over his 
shoulders—like all Londoners was fond of seeing sights. 
A hackney coach conveyed her and the lovely Rebecca 
to my uncle’s house, They were surprised, on their 
entrance from the street, to find a beautiful garden at 
the back, full of the finest flowering shrubs. Rebecca, 
pleased with the magnificence that surrounded her, 
roamed from room to room, sometimes leaning from a 
window to view the splendid parterre below, which 
she scarcely thought, judging from the geraniums in 
Golden Square, could have flourished so beautifully in 
London: atothers, gazing with admiration at the divine 
works of the great Italian, Spanish, and Flemish 
masters. Her attention at length was drawn from the 
contemplation of these splendid paintings to some 
modern pictures, portraits, which hung in a vestibule 
connecting the principal saloons. There was the Earl 
of Ashtonleigh’s daughter, the lovely Marchioness of 
Glenallen, already well known to her from an engrav- 
ing taken from this fine work, and published in one 
of the Annuals: here also hung the familiar face of 
her devoted friend Charles Villars, her aunt's ludger ; 
and, strange to say, one of the panels was decorated 
with a full-length portrait, which put her very much 
in mind of the despised and rejected Mr Brown. The 
resemblance was very striking. Rebecca gazed long 
and attentively, feeling a melancholy pleasure in per- 
ceiving that the person, as well as the mind of a man, 
superior to any with whom she had ever conversed, 
was distinguished by the same noble impress which 
characterised the head of one of the most celebrated 
‘statesmen of the land, Rivetted to this portrait, her 
eyes sought it again and again, the likeness becoming 
more and more apparent every moment. A slight 
noise arrested her attention; a door had opened, 
and the original of the portrait stood beside her. 
The dress was that which Lord Ashtonleigh might 
be supposed to wear, the voice and manner those 
of Brown. ‘“ Lovely Rebecca!” he cried, “ may I 
flatter myself—may I hope that you will not refuse 
to receive an old acquaintance, who does not now de- 
spair of obtaining the sanction of your aunt to his 
addresses ?”” Rebecca heard no more ; she grew faint 
and dizzy, and would have fallen on the floor but 
for the earl’s supporting arm, She recovered rapidly ; 
looks were exchanged, and there needed not more to 
tell that both had reached the height of earth!y hap- 
iness. 
A long explanation took place, in which a few di- 
plomatic secrets were divulged. Rebecca learned that 
my lodgings had been selected for the private meet- 
ings of the minister, with some persons whom it was 
not expedient to receive at his own house, In order 
to prevent the chance of these interviews being sus- 
peeted, my uncle had gone to them in a plainer dress 
than that in which he usuall appeared. Happening 
to catch a glimpse, during his first or second visit, 
ef the beautiful vision of the back parlour, he con- 
trived to scrape an acquaintance with Mrs Wheatley, 
and in future arrived so long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the tr tion of some important business, 
that he could always have an hour’s conversation with 
the charming niece. He soon found a thousand ways 
of increasing the intimacy, calling at all hours, under 
pretence of Tetaginn letters or messages for me from 
my lawyers; but not until he heard of Rebecca’s me- 
lancholy, after his ig ini dismissal, could he 
flatter himself that he had succeeded in gaining an 
interest in her heart. Not having outlived the ro- 
mance of his character, he was transported with the 
idea of having won the affections of the loveiiest of 
all created beings. A widower, with a family en- 
tirely established in life, he had an undoubted right 
to follow the bent of his inclinations in a second mar- 
riage ; and, with a little of my assistance, an inter- 
view was planned, productive of lasting happiness to 
both the parties concerned. The entertainment of 
Mrs Wheatley fell to my share; she was content to 
allow Rebecca to look at the pictures by herself, while, 
under my guidance, she inspected the china and other 
curiosities. Though at length getting very hungry, I 
beguiled the time by talking of Brown, and declaring 
my positive conviction that Rebecca would never be 
induced to marry any body else. This was a diyagree- 
able subject, and my landlady waxed wroth upon it, 
protesting that she was quite certain that his conduct 
through life must have been of a very disreputable 
nature, or that, otherwise, having the talents of the 
old one himself, he must have secured, at the age of 
fifty or sixty, some better situation than that of an 
attorney's clerk—a carrier of green bags. Her sur- 
prise may be imagined, when, leading her into an 
apartment in which a cold collation had been laid out, 
an opposite door opened, and Rebecca entered, lean- 


the house, and yet no other than the identical Brown, 
whom she had now made herself hoarse with abusing. 
My uncle rallied her upon her confusion, and his good 
humour somewhat restored her to the self-complaisance 
which had been so cruelly disturbed, She told me, 
however, that she could scarcely enjoy a morsel of the 
dainties which were placed before her, for thinking of 
all the abominable things she had said, wondering 
whether he knew that she had called him an old broken- 
down footman ! 

Lady Glenallen, immediately after this happy meet- 
ing, invited Rebecca to remain with her until the 
marriage could be completed; it was celebrated as 
speedily as possible, the love and respect which every 
body connected with my uncle entertained towards her, 
preventing any thing like a remonstrance or a doubt 
concerning the prudence of his choice. 


A HINT FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WATER. 

Tue people of the United States not only excel their 
cousins of Great Britain in the art of getting quit of 
useless and annoying things,* but also, we suspect, 
in the art of establishing things which are salutary 
and useful, We have just received, from a gentleman 
of Philadelphia, an account of a most interesting in- 
stitution of a benevolent kind, which has recently 
been established in that city, and is already doing much 
good, In the southern and western states, a defi- 
ciency of teachers, both for schools and private fa- 
milies, had for some time been felt. It was at the 
same time believed, that, in other parts of the Union, 
there was a sufficiency of unemployed talent and skill 
to supply the want. Now, obvious as the proper 
course of procedure is in this case, it is by no means 
likely that it would have been quickly followed in the 
“old country.” In America, an expedient was at 
once devised for putting all to rights. A number of 
wealthy individuals in Philadelphia united themselves 
under the title of the American Association for the 
supply of Teachers, with the view of acting as a me- 
dium between places wanting teachers and teachers 
wanting places. They opened an office, to which they 
invited all individuals and communities in want of 
teachers of any kind to address an account of their 
wants, and all individua!s wishing to obtain situations 
as teachers, to address an account of their qualifica- 
tions, with a view to being assigned to such vacant 
places as they might seem fitted for. This office was 
put under the immediate charge of a secretary, to 
whom a liberal salary was allowed.+ 

With regard to the applications for teachers, the 
society of course can impose no rule. With regard 
to applications from persons desirous of obtaining si- 
tuations, they have only one—that the candidate shall 
show satisfactory testimonials for his moral character. 
If the certificates on this point be satisfactory, the ap- 
plication of the candidate is recorded, with a view to 
his receiving the benefit of the society’s services. In 
the applications of candidates, it is required that they 
state name, age, where educated, whether they have 
already taught—if so, where—what they believe them- 
selves able to teach, the lowest salary they are inclined 
to accept, and the church to which they belong, or in 
which they have been brought up. In desiring to 
know the lowest salary the candidate will accept, the 
society is only anxious for information for their guid- 
ance in obtaining a proper place: they make it a prin- 
ciple to obtain as high salaries as possible, and often 
do obtain one-half or a third more than what the 
teacher has professed himself willing to accept. In 
asking to what religious denomination the candidates 
belong, they propose no exclusive procedure : this in- 
quiry is only necessary in order that families and 
schools, in which a particular persuasion is professed, 
may, if their application so require, be accommodated 
with a teacher of the same persuasion. Persons of 
pious character in connection with the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal churches, are more frequently called 
for than any other, but only in consequence, perhaps, 
of the prevalence of these modes of religion through- 
out the United States. It is at the same time required, 
in the applications for teachers, that a complete view 
be afforded of the qualifications which are desired, 
the emoluments of the situation, and any other cir- 
cumstances, an explanation of which may serve the 
more readily to call forth a suitable person, 

When the society receives an application fora teacher, 
if they have upon their books an individual whose 
qualifications appear suitable, they apprise him of the 
situation, in order that he may apply for it. If the 
parties, upon correspondence, be mutually pleased, 
the teacher immediately proceeds to take possession of 
his situation, 

The most useful and benevolent portion of the so- 
ciety’s labours remains to be explained. Being aware 
that there is much talent for teaching in individuals of 


* Allusion is here made to a few playful remarks in the last 
number of the Journal, under the head ‘* Thoughts on Common- 
place Subjects.” 

+ This plan is greatly preferable to that pursued by some s0- 
cietics in Great Britain, where the secretaries of associations are 
gentlemen following other professions, and have no office or 
open shop to which applications may be made, 


both sexes, who are too poor to complete their quali- 
fications, they expend their funds liberally in bringing 
forward such poor persons as teachers, though, for the 
sake of the self-respect of their protegés, they mark 
the expenditure as a loan, to be repaid from the earliest 
gains, after a place has been obtained. They have 
thus reared not a few young females, for situations as 
teachers in academies and families; and already, in 
some instances, the money expended on the education 
of these persons has been thankfully repaid to the so- 
ciety. There is the more utility in this part of the 
duties of the society, that, in America, there is at pre- 
sent a great demand for young female teachers, both 
in the capacity of governesses and of school-mistresses, 
to give instruction to the children of their own sex in 
English, French, music, and other accomplishments, 
To quote the language of our American informant— 
“the salaries for*such female teachers have varied 
from fifty to one hundred and twenty pounds sterling, 
besides board, washing, and lodging, given without 
charge.” * It may be mentioned, that, when the so- 
ciety aid in educating any of their applicants, of which- 
ever sex, they subject them at last to a rigid though 
kind examination, before sending them to fill a place. 
During the brief period of the society’s existence, it 
has, with a comparatively trifling expenditure, pro- 
cured places for nearly a hundred persons, many of 
whom were in a condition of want before the society 
befriended them, It will be learned with surprise in 
this country, that, among the situations obtained for 
applicants, several have been of so high a character as 
professorships in colleges and principalships in acade- 
mies and high schools. Besides all the benefits con- 
ferred on individuals, the society is producing a general 
good of the highest importance to the profession and 
to the community. With the comparative certainty 
of reaching situations suitable to the qualifications 
which may be exhibited, young persons of talent are 
encouraged to enter the profession, and to qualify 
themselves as highly as possible: if such be the case, 
it is needless to point out in what way, or in what 
degree, the public will be benefited. We are assured, 
and can well believe the fact, that, already, the society 
has given a powerful stimulus to education in Ame- 
rica, 


A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
SEVENTH ARTICLE, 
WE experienced the usual surprise, in finding, in the 
southern extremity of Ireland, so large and so hand- 
some a city as Cork—a city of considerably more than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, containing many ele- 
gant streets and liberal public institutions, and evi- 
dently the seat of a thriving and comfortable popula- 
tion, though here, of course, as elsewhere, there is not 
wanting a large admixture of pauperism.t Having 
satisfied our curiosity respecting the external charac- 
ter of the city, we left it in a public car for Killarney, 
not by the southern and circuitous route which intro- 
duces the traveller to the celebrated scenery of Bantry, 
Glengariff, and Kenmare, but by the direct route along 
the river Lee, and by Macroom. For several miles 
the vale of the Lee is studded with handsome villas, 
saying much for the affluent circumstances in which, 
whether wisely or not, the merchants of Cork spend 
their lives. But when we had passed the large village 
of Macroom, which we found filled te inconvenience 
with the men, women, cattle, pigs, and beggars, called 
together by a fair, we soon entered upon a country, 
which, by its occasional rockiness and almost universal 
sterility, was calculated to prepare us for the towering 
Highlands of the west, to which we had bent our course. 
It was at the close of a September evening that we ap- 
proached the lofty hills around Killarney, behind which 
the sun had just gone down in a flood of self-created 
radiance. Before we arrived in the village, darkness 
had settled over a great portion of the landscape, leav- 
ing little more visible than the dim outlines of the gi- 
gantic heights, as relieved against the sky. From all 
enjoyment of the contemplation of nature, we were 
presently disturbed by one of the wildest scenes of in- 
nocuous tumult that could be imagined. No sooner 
had the car stopped at the proper office in the princi- 
pal street of Killarney, than it was surrounded by a 
horde of men and boys of all descriptions, whose busi- 
ness it was to storm the various passengers into certain 
hotels and lodging-houses, which they had an interest 


* To quote another important part of his communication— 
“* The society would be extremely happy to receive and favour 
applications from Scotland, if any natives of that country should 
wish to go to America as teachers. Applications for information 
or situations will meet with prompt attention, if directed to Dr 
8. 8. Fitch, 171, Walnut Strect, Philadelphia.” 1t may be noted, 
that unless the inland postage of letters be paid, tliey are not for- 
warded by the post-office to America. 

+ The accommodations we received at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Hotel in this city, were also a matter of some surprise to 
us, as singularly cheep in proportion to their elegance—as sin- 
gularly so even for the south of Ireland, for we generally found 
the inns throughout our travels to be remarkably comfortable 
in proportion to their charges, and the charges remarkably light 
in proportion to the comfort. 


ing on the arm of a gentleman, evidently the master of 
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in recommending. The scene surpassed all that we | 


could have imagined of the sharpened cupidity of even 
a show-village or a watering-place. ‘There stood a few 
strangers, baggage in hand, anxious to get into some 
decent place of shelter, but kept absolutely motion- 
less by the very complexity of the motive forces applied 
on all sides of them, from shouting and roaring rascals, 
who, in one breath, praised the house in behalf of 
which they were engaged, and accused their fellows 
of being a pack of vagabonds and impostors, whom no 
stranger ought to put trustin. ‘‘ The Kenmare Arms, 
sir, is the best house” —“ no, the Hibernian’s the house, 
sir’—* the Kenmare Arms, sir, is both good and mo- 
derate ; don’t go to the Hibernian, if you're wise.” 
“ Never mind what that fellow says, sir; he’s paid to 
tell lies” —“ it’s he that tells the lies, believe me, sir.” 
“Oh, yes,” joined in a third and apparently uncon- 
cerned party, “ you may believe this boy, sir; he’s a 
good boy, and will tell you nothing but what is 
thrue.” “He's a rogue too, sir.” You're a 

e.” “Come to the Hibernian, sir.” ‘ Come 
to the Kenmare.” ‘Let me carry your luggage, 
sir.” Let me. Let me. Let me, &c. But it is 
impossible, unless I could convey the effect of twenty 
tongues all shouting at once, to give an idea of this 
extravagant scene, in which, moreover, there was a 
tugging, pushing, hauling, jostling, and squabbling, 
which neither pencil nor pen could paint. It was in 
vain that we looked about for some respectable sort of 
person, to direct us to a hotel, or show us what was 
true in the manifold declarations poured into our ears. 
The whole town d pact in the busi of 
making the most of travellers. Even as we stood thus 
bewildered, while thinking only of lodging for the night, 
and unable to obtain it by the very abundance of those 
who offered it to us, we received certain hints of the 
best shops at which to purchase the toys made at Kil- 
larney, and the cheapest boats in which to see the lakes 
on the morrow. What was certainly very remarkable, 
the foul accusations which the harpies threw liberally 
against each other, tended not at all to precipitate the 
hostilities that might have been expected. We heard 
a lad accused by several of every thing that was base, 
without doing any thing in consequence but repeating 
his chatter in favour of the house which he was em- 
ployed to recommend. Yet, though no actual viol 


tion of the hollow, where we found one of those dark 
mountain lakes, which so invariably awaken supersti- 
tious feelings in the illiterate, and become the themes 
of wild and fabulous legends. ‘I'he further route la 
over, or rather through, a perfect stony desert, wit 
nothing to meet the eye in any direction but lofty 
precipices on each side. Still, however, we were not 
allowed altogether to forget the affairs of the ordinary 
world, for, on approaching a solitary cottage in the midst 
of the wilderness, a bottle and glass, placed on a stone 
in front, modestly insinuated the propriety of our 
comforting ourselves with a dram—a tacit proposal 
which we tacitly declined. At length we reached 
the highest part of this mountain pass, and, descending 
on the other side, were enabled to look far down into 
various branching hollows, some of which were dry, 
while others contain the lakes of Killarney. One 
valley, unconnected with the lakes, and stretching to 
the right, attracted our particular attention by the 
fine variety of colours presented by its broken and 
heathy surface under the glowing sun-light. When 
we reached the head of the Upper Lake, we found our 
boat ready, containing five rowers, and a bugleman, 
the latter being engaged for the indispensable duty of 
awakening the echoes, 

The Upper Lake, along which we now proceeded, 
is small, but closely surrounded with fine hills, and 
full of islands, bearing the most luxuriant vegetation. 
At a particular place, the oars were stopped, and 
our bugleman rose, with an air of proper import- 
ance, to give us the first taste of the echoes of Kil- 
larney. ‘The day being extremely favourable for this 
part of the entertainment, we had the satisfaction 
of hearing his flourishes repeated swimmingly, as it 
were, up the hollows of the hills, till, dying away tem- 
porarily, they would wake once more in apparently a 
different place, and then fade away into still remoter 
distance, leaving the ear racked with a pleasing soli- 
citude for still another revival. We all acknowledged 
that fame had in no respect exaggerated the novel and 
extraordinary merit of the Killarney echoes, At the 
bottom of the Upper Lake, we entered a narrow chan- 
nel of several miles in extent, along which we glided 
with scarcely any effort, while descending to the Lower 
Lake. Many parts of the passage are iated by 


was committed either upon the strangers or upon each 
other, and though afterwards we followed the philo- 
sophy of Aneas, and only laughed at our troubles, it 
cannot be deemed creditable to the public authorities 
in Killarney, that such things should be. A tourist, 
in search of the beauties of nature, likes ili to feel him- 
self suddenly plunged into a situation in which he is 
necessitated to call up in self-defence certain senti- 
ments of his nature the very opposite of those which 
enter into the enjoyment of the beautiful. Such do- 
ings must tend to hurt the reputation of Killarney.* 
The customary mode of seeing the lakes of Killarney 
‘is to become passive for a day or two in the hands of 
some hotel-keeper, who provides boats, cars, and every 
other thing that is necessary, and makes the proper 
charge in his bill. It is possible to spend three days 
upon the lakes, and in exploring the contingent scenery ; 
but it is also possible to contract the adventure into 
two days, or one, as the time or inclination of the 
tourist may dictate. We had one day to spend on this 
show, and fortunately it was one of the brightest of 
the season. 
__ | It is scarcely necessary to mention, that the famed 
lakes of Killarney occupy an extensive mountain hollow, 
‘amidst the high ground of the county of Kerry, in the 
south-west angle of Ireland. From the town of the same 
name, which lies at the eastern extremity of the lakes, 
_We started in a car at nine o’clock, with the intention 
of proceeding by a circuit to the upper or western ex- 
tremity, and thence sailing down the chain, by a boat, 
which was to be ready at a certain point and certain 
hour to take us on board. As we gaily jaunted along, 
we caught occasional glimpses of the lakes, their beau- 
tiful shores and islands, while before us towered the 
majestic range of hills denominated Macgillicuddy’s 
‘Rocks, the loftiest of which is three thousand four 
hundred feet in height, being the highest in Ireland. 
The road passed scarcely any villages, or poor resi- 
dences of any kind, but not a few pleasure seats, be- 
longing to individuals of rank and opulence. It would 
be about eleven in the forenoon, when, after a drive of 
ten or twelve miles, we were taken by a sweep under 
the hills, into a deep and secluded valley, resembling 
in many of its features the Scottish highland scenery, 
and designated the Gap of Dunlow. We were here 
obliged to leave the car, in order to proceed under the 
conduct of a native stripling, through a tract of moun- 
tain ground, to which our feet alone could conveniently 
carry us. Above a rushy, mossy valley, here and 
there bearing crops of grass, beside which lay one or 
two humble cottages, rose hills of considerable height, 
and rocky outline, the haunt of the eagle and the echo. 
-\t the upper end, where the hills contract, the passage is 
ulmost blocked up by large masses, which have been torn 
trom the precipices of the vale by convulsions of nature 
or by frost, and thrown down into the lower ground. 
Threading our way amongst these huge masses, two of 
which close so nearly as to have received the appella- 
tion of the Turnpike, we ascended into a higher por- 


* We after all housed ourselves in the Hibernian Hotel, where 
we must acknowledge that our wants were supplied in a very 
handsome style, and at charges which would have appeared mo- 
derate in any similar house in the kingdom. 


the eople with a hero of antiquity named 
Coleman, His Leap, for instance, is shown at a place 
where the channel is at least thirty feet wide; the 
prints of his feet being yet visible on the rock at one 
side. A mass of rock, shattered longitudinally, is 
called his boat. And so forth, The chat of the boat- 
men on these subjects beguiles the time occupied in 
the passage. The Lower Lake, which is much the 
larger of the two principal ones, opens up beautifully, 
and is at first flanked with very fine scenery, though 
in time it becomes comparatively tame. In an um- 
brageous cove, near the end of the passage, Lord 
Kenmare, the chief proprietor in this fine region, has 
erected a charming summer-house—such a place as a 
poet would picture for the retreat of lovers, There is 
also an island called Innisfallen, one little nest of the 
finest shrubbery, amidst which lie the ruins of an an- 
cient monastery, some part of which has been fitted up 
by the same nobleman as a dining-room for pic-nic 
parties. Our enjoyment, in moving over the placid 
waters, beholding the fine hills, and rambling amongst 
the natural wildernesses of these coves and islands, 
was certainly of an uncommon kind ; and we heartily 
acknowledged that the great resort of strangers to 
this remote corner of Ireland was fully justified by its 
singular attractions. ‘The conclusion of our lake ad- 
ventures was a conversation between one of our boat- 
men and the echo at Ross Castle, a fine ruin which 
rises from the bottom of the lake, within a mile and a 
half of Killarney. The Ross echo, however, was not 
quite so intelligent as the celebrated one of Paddy 
Blake. 

Finding that we had still two hours to spare before 
dinner, we resolved to try if we could also involve in 
our day’s proceedings a visit to Mucross Abbey, a 
show ms adh of great note about two miles off, the in- 
spection of which usually requires the better part of a 
day for itself. By smart walking we accomplished 
this object, and were highly gratified by the result. 
Mucross Abbey, erected in 1440, but far inferior in 
architectural beauty to the contemporary fabric of 
Roslin, owes its chief charm to the fine wood amidst 
which it is embowered, being part of the ornamented 
park of a neighbouring seat. One enormous yew, 
thirteen fect in girth, rises above the ruin, adding a 
real gloom to that which we always associate with 
such scenes of desolation, The cloister, moreover, 
being quite entire all round, is an object of genuine 
interest to the antiquary, and may be especially so to 
one connected with Scotland, as, throughout the whole 
of the ecclesiastical ruins of that kingdom, there is 
not, as far as I am aware, any one which contains a 
cloister or ambulatory in an entire state, 

In the evening, after a late dinner, we were sur- 
prised in the midst of some very moderate potations, 
by the unceremonious entry of three young women 
shrouded in cloaks, who soon, however, explained the 
cause of their intrusion, by displaying baskets con- 
taining a variety of toy articles of native manufacture, 
to which they respectfully solicited our attention, The 
arbutus, it Seems, grows to an uncommonly large size 
beside the lakes of Killarney, and the fashioning of its 
wood into boxes, desks, paper-cutters, and so forth, 
has become a regular employment at the place, the 


artists trusting for the sale of their productions chiefly 


to tourists. From the non-interference of the people 
of the hotel, the easy bearing of the girls in addressing 
us, and the selection which seemed to have been made 
of saleswomen of more than usually good locks, we 
could at once perceive that thus to break in upon 
strangers as they were taking their ease in their inn, 
was simply one of the customs of the place, and there- 
fore to be patiently submitted to. It was creditable to 
these poor girls, that, though each represented a differ- 
ent artist, no one made any attempt to intercept notice 
from the rest, or to obtain an exclusive preference for 
her goods. On inspection we found the fabrications 
from the arbutus, and also certain other articles from 
the horn of the native deer, to be executed with a 
considerable share of taste and neatness. We there- 
fore purchased a few trifles to carry home, as memo- 
randa of our having been at this remote nook of the 
world, and sent our pretty visitors smiling away. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
BERNADOTTE, 
Jean Bartist&e JULIEN BERNADOTTE was born at 
Pau, in the south of France, on the 26th of January 
1763. His father followed the profession of the law, 
and it was his desire to have brought up his son in the 
same business ; but the young man, when only fifteen 
years of age, either from some disgust received at 
home, or from an inherent love of a roving and mili- 
tary life, forsook the paternal care and roof, and en- 
listed as a private in the regiment of Royal Marines, 
During the war which followed between Great Britain 
and France, on account of the support granted by the 
latter to the revolt of the American colonies, Berna- 
dotte served in the East Indies; and at so tender an 
age had he learnt to distinguish himself, that, a year 
after his enlistment, he was made a corporal, and upon 
the return of his corps to France in 1783, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of serjeant. He remained in this 
position until 1789, when a very daring and magnani- 
mous act raised him at once in rank and in general 
estimation, In that year the Royal Marines were 
stationed at Marseilles, where, it is well known, the 
revolutionary spirit ran to a great height in the very 
earliest periods of the disturbances in France. The 
mob of the town having risen tumultuously, and drawn 
into the movement most of the soldiers stationed there, 
with loud shouts expressed their determination to take 
the life of the Marquis d'Ambert, colonel of the Royal 
Marines, to whose house they directed their steps. 
Bernadotte attempted to arrest their progress by an 
exhortation to humanity and forbearance, but such an 
appeal in their phrensied state was quite unavailing, 
and they compelled Bernadotte himself to join them, 
proclaiming that they had nominated him colonel of 
the marines in place of their intended victim. But 
the determined serjeant was not to be won by so bril- 
liant an offer, and having drawn off a few of his own 
men, whom he recalled to a sense of their duty, he 
suddenly planted himself between the mob and the 
marquis’s house, and thus addressed them: “* People 
of Marseilles, as you express confidence in me, I will 
show you I deserve it. I will not allow you to dis- 
honour yourselves by a base assassination. If the 
colonel be guilty, the law is the executioner, not 
citizens and soldiers, I request you, then, to retire, 
as, before you obtain the head of the colonel, you must 
deprive me, and the brave men who surround me, of 
ours!" This manly declaration caused the infuriated 
mob to pause, and, seeing the firm resolution of the 
young serjeant, ultimately to desist from their purpose. 
After this period, Bernadotte for a short time quit- 
ted the army for a civil post. He was appointed clerk 
to the parliament of Pau, his native town, and, upon 
the establishment of the national guards, he became 
adjutant of those of Pau. Even in this provincial 
sphere, he had opportunities of evincing his courage 
and talents, and spreading the reputation of his name, 
for, in 1793, he received the colonelcy of the 72d regi- 
ment of the line, which was attached to the army of 
the North, under the command of General Kleber. 
In the campaign which ensued, his military conduct 
was the theme of approbation to his commandin 
officer, and his promotion was in consequence bo 
great and rapid. Before the end of 1795, he was a 
general! of division, and had successfully effected seve- 
ral important enterprises against the Austrians, with 
whom the French republic was at that time at war. 
In the following year, Moreau commanded the French 
army against the Archduke Charles, and General 
Bernadotte was placed in the division of Jourdan, 
and had in many instances a command in which he 
had entirely to rely upon his own resources. In pro- 
portion to the opportunities he enjoyed of distinguish- 
ing himself, his name became celebrated, and in this 
year, 1796, the Directory bore a very convincing evi- 
dence of the high estimation in which his capacity was 
held, by refusing to receive his resignation of his 
command, which he, in consequence of some charges 
of extortion made against him at Nuremburg, pressed 
upon their acceptance, replying te him that ** he could 
punish with contempt the malevolence of those who did 
not appreciate his services, and who only envied him 
because he was their superior in excellence ; and that 
the French government relied on his talents and pa- 


triotism still to continue ably serving his country." 
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From this period, the name of Bernadotte is placed 
more or less in connection with that of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. In 1797, he had a division of fifteen thousand 
men in the army of Italy, under the orders of Bona- 
parte. The astonishing events of that campaign need 
not be here re since the master-spirit that re- 

all its occurrences has engrossed all the glory. 
and aptit r comman i ion in 

a Scusand battles might serve to show, The want 
of money was the universal complaint of the early re- 
publican armies of France, and great complaints were 
usual amongst the soldiers for arrears of pay. At 
Milan, the spirit of mutiny broke out in open violence, 
and in a positive refusal to proceed. It was in vain 
they were told that Mantua was the haven of rest and 
plenty ; they replied they would not march from Milan 
until they were paid in full. Bernadotte, perceiving 
that expostulation was of no avail, assumed at once the 
tone of stern command. “ Soldiers!” said he, “ if 
refuse obedience to my command, I am authorised 

y the military code to kill every man who does not 

march against the enemy, and either you shall have 
the ignominy of assassinating your general, or I will 
run my sword through the y of every mutineer.” 
Upon pronouncing this resolution, he marched to the 
head of the 90th regiment, and, pointing his sword to 
the breast of the first grenadier, he ordered him to 
wheel to the right, unless he preferred to be run through 
the body. The soldier obeyed ; the army followed in re- 
gular order, and the mutiny was effectually suppressed. 

When the successes of the French army had induced 
the Austrian emperor to sue for , and the preli- 
minaries of an accommodation been signed in 
October 1797, Bernadotte was quartered at Treviso 
with his division, when he received the appointment 
from the Directory of ambassador at Vienna. He ac- 
cepted this embassy, and was received at the imperial 
court with every mark of distinction. An unfortunate 
event, however, soon put an end to his diplomatic 
mission, On the occasion of a public festival, he out- 

the feelings of the people by hoisting the tri- 
coloured flag, and was near falling a victim to their 
vengeance, As the Directory did not take up the case 
with the ardour he had anticipated, he threw up the 
embassy, and retired with disgust to Paris. The Di- 
offered him in consolation a command of one 

of the interior provinces of France, which he indig- 
nantly declined, At a subsequent period the embassy 
to Holland was proffered him ; but in his letter to the 

Directory, he expressed the repugnance he felt for all 

diplomatic concerns, and it was not until 1799 that he 
ee took an employment, when the command in chief 

the army of observation was conferred upon him, 
and he afterwards went into active service at the head 
of the army of the Lower Rhine, under the superior 
command of General Jourdan. 

Reverses were now crowding thick upon the arms of 
France, owing principally to the unskilful manage- 
ment of affairs at home by the Directory. With the 
view of giving a fresh impetus to the war department, 
Bernadotte was recalled from the army, and placed at 
its head. During his short administration, the most 
vigorous measures for supplying the armies were taken, 
but mutual disgusts and suspicions sprung up between 
him and the Directory, and he once more retired from 
office. He took shelter in a small house in the Fau- 
bourg du Mousseaux, and gave himself up to domestic 
enjoyments. In August 1798, he had married Ma- 
demoiselle Clary, sister to the wife of Joseph Bona- 
parte, with which latter personage this connection 
drew closer his previous bonds of friendship. 

The return of] Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt, and 
the impending revolution in the government, drew Ber- 
nadotte from his privacy. The occurrences of the 18th 
Brumaire, which unseated the Directory, and placed 
Bonaparte at the head of affairs as First Consul, met 
with neither decided opposition nor participation on the 
part of Bernadotte ; and if he aoe, nen of the pro- 
ceedings of Bonaparte, and offered his services to the 
Directory to oppose his attempt, as the more ardent 
admirers of Bernadotte allege, it is at all events cer- 
tain, that, upon the accomplishment of the revolution, 
he accepted the office of counsellor of state, and the 
command of the army destined to eradicate the royal- 
ists from La Vendée, In this harassing and dangerous 
expedition he met with great success ; and though the 
letters he wrote to Bonaparte from the scene of his 
operations evince a perfect submission to his will and 
attachment to his person, a discovery of treason in his 
confidence irst Consul, and, consequently, 
meen by Bona of the imperial 

assumption parte dig- 
nity, again brought Bernadotte on the stage. He = 
one of the first who signed the document by virtue of 
which Napoleon was elected emperor of the French ; 
and, on the inauguration, he addressed to him a very 
flattering harangue, in which he took formal leave of 
those republican doctrines which he had through life 
so ardently professed. In these acts, Bernadotte 
was probably actuated by very sincere affection for 
his country, being convinced, in common with many 
of the staunchest defenders of extreme ideas of equa- 


lity, that a temporary dictatorship, in the hands of an 
energetic individual, was necessary to suppress the 
disorders which had so long produced instability and 
confusion. One of the first acts of Bonaparte, as em- 
peror, was to appoint Bernadotte a marshal of the em- 
pire, and geueral 


of the army in Hanover, 


In September 1805, the campaign qo’ which 
was concluded on the 2d of December the battle 
of Austerlitz, and the annihilation of Austrian 
ope In that series of wonderful events, Bernadotte 
a conspicuous part ; and the emperor’s gratitude 
was evinced by creating him, on the 5th of June 1806, 
Prince and Duke of Ponte Corvo. At this period he 
possessed the confidence and favour of Napoleon in an 
eminent d 3 and in the war which now broke out 
with Prussia, he received the command of one of the 
centre divisions of the grand army. The astounding 
victory of Jena laid Prussia at the feet of Napoleon. 
Bernadotte put a finishing hand to the Prussian forces, 
by defeating their body of reserve under Prince 
ne of Wirtemburg, and afterwards in receiving 
the surrender of General Bliicher and his corps, in 
conjunction with Murat and Marshal Soult. 
fore the conclusion of the campaign, which was 
illustrated by the fiercely contested battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, Bernadotte was wounded at the bridge 
of Spandau, which obliged him to quit the army, 
and surrender his command to Marshal Victor. In 
1808, he was sent with an army into Denmark ; 
and when, in 1809, a fresh war broke out with 
Austria, he was entrusted with the command of 
the Saxon army. A mistake, alleged to have been 
committed by him in the battle of Wagram, drew 
down the censure of Napoleon, and he quitted the 
army on the plea of ill health ; but he was afterwards 
given the command at Antwerp, upon the landing of 
the British forces at Walcheren. This was his last 
employment under Napoleon, and it was withdrawn 
from him under rather irritating circumstances. We 
have now to turn to a new era in the life of Berna- 
dotte, after giving a slight sketch of the state of 
Sweden, the country to which his destinies were about 
to be linked. 
One of the results of the famous conferences at Tilsit, 
between the emperors of France and Russia, was the 
invasion of Finland, a province of Sweden, by the 
latter; which was conquered in one campaign. In 
the midst of this invasion, the country was paralysed 
by civil strifes, which were ultimately appeased by the 
forcible, though bloodless, dethronement of the reign- 
ing monarch, Gustavus IV., and the election of the 
Duke of Sudermania to the throne, under the title of 
Charles XIII. This event took place in June 1809, 
when the constitution of the state was settled on a 
liberal representative basis. An alliance with France 
followed, and Napoleon was applied to by the new 
king, to use his all-commanding influence with Russia, 
to procure for Sweden the restitution, at all events, of 
the islands of Aland. Napoleon returned an answer, 
brief and bitter—“‘ Apply to the Emperor Alexander; 
he is great and generous!” Thus left to itself, Swe- 
den was at the mercy of Russia, and was compelled 
to cede, by treaty, what had been taken by force; 
thus advancing the Russian frontiers within a few 
hours’ sail of Stockholm, 
| the constitution of the 6th of June 1809, the 
death of the heir to the throne was to be followed by 
an election of a crown prince by the states-general, on 
the nomination of the king. The violent death of 
Charles Augustus, crown prince of Sweden, on the 
20th June 1810, created a vacancy; and to supply it, 
four candidates declared themselves—the eldest son of 
the dethroned monarch, Gustavus IV. ; the Prince of 
Holstein ; the King of Denmark ; and Marshal Ber- 
nadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. The King of Swe- 
den declared in favour of the latter ; and, in proposing 
him, used the following words, which are important, 
as showing the fame of Bernadotte at that period :— 
* Brilliant exploits have illustrated his name as a war- 
rior, at the same time that eminent talents mark him 
for one of the most skilful statesmen of our age. Uni- 
versally admired for the probity of his character and 
the mildness of his temper, he found opportunities, 
even in the midst of the misfortunes of war, to show 
his attachment to the Swedish nation, by the kind and 
friendly manner in which he treated the Swedish of- 
ficers and soldiers whom the chance of war subjected 
to his power, All these circumstances and considera- 
tions could not but fix his majesty’s attention, and 
determine his resolution, when the question was to 
propose a successor to the Swedish throne,”” The 
states-general acceded to the nomination, in their re- 
solution, declaring that, “‘ consideri that the high 
and mighty prince and lord, Jean Baptiste Julien 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, was endowed 
with virtues and qualities which gave them a well- 
founded hope of enjoying under his reign the fruits 
of a legal, energetic, and beneficent government, vo- 
luntarily elected him to the dignity of Prince Royal 
of Sweden, by free and unanimous suffrage for them- 
selves and their descendants; under condition, how- 
ever, that, before his arrival on the Swedish territory, 
he ld embrace the evangelical Lutheran religion, 
and sign the conditions which they should draw up.” 
The qos took place at Orebro, on the 2st of 
A 1810. 
hus, with the applause of king and people, Ber- 
nedotte was elevated to the rank of heir presumptive 
to the throne of Sweden. It is doubtful whether the 
consent of Napoleon was asked upon this nomination, 
or even whether he received it in the light it was in- 
tended as a compliment to himself; but he did not 
withhold his acquiescence, and Bernadotte immediately 
roceeded to Sweden, where, on the 31st October 1810, 
he signed the necessary conditions, and on the Sth 


and the states-general, He was formally adopted 
Charles XIII. as his son. on thet : 

the name of Charles John. 

In the new situation in which he was placed, Ber- 
nadotte soon gave proofs of the eminent ability with 
which he was gifted. By his scrupulous deference 
and affectionate attention, he gained so perfectly the 
confidence of the king, that he may be said to have 
wielded the powers of the executive almost from his 
arrival, By his liberality, industry, and urbanity, he 
won the hearts of the people, and soon became 
them more popular than any of their native princes 
had been. The moral force he thus possessed, enabled 
him to act, in the great crisis of events, with decisive 
energy for the benefit of Sweden. 

From the time Bernadotte became crown prince of 
Sweden, he ceased tobe aFrenchman. This, instead 
of being objected to him, seems his highest praise. It 
would have been dishonest in him to have accepted the 
munificent offer of the Swedish nation, if his intentions 
had been to enslave her to the ruler of the French, 
But it is evident that Napoleon considered him in the 
light of a vassal, and to this cause is owing much of the 
acrimonious feeling engendered in the mind of Ber- 
nadotte towards his former patron. The miseries of 
the “ Continental system” bore hard upon Sweden, 
which almost entirely depended upon British com- 
merce ; the forcible occupation of Swedish Pomerania 
and the Isle of Rugen by the French, violated exist- 
ing treaties ; the mel | silence of Napoleon, and the 
outrageous insolence of Count Alquier, his ambassador 
at Stockholm, wounded the pride not only of Berna- 
dotte, but also of the nation. All these concurring cir- 
cumstances disposed the mind of the crown prince to 
forsake the party of Napoleon, and to seek new allies. 
A treaty with Great Britain and Russia was speedily 
arranged, the terms demanded by him being at once 
to. The forethought of the crown prince thus 
enabled him to secure the British and Russian guaran- 
tee to his after-possession of Norway, at the expense 
of the king of Denmark, who had been so steadfast an 
ally of Napoleon, 
fore this stipulation was of any consequence, it 
was necessary to overthrow that colossal power moved 
by this wonderful man, His reverses in Russia showed 
that he was not invincible, and they were followed up 
7 a general crusade against him. The crown prince 
of Sweden took a personal part in the enterprise, with 
30,000 Swedes. He commanded the allied army of 
the North of Germany, composed of Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Swedes, amounting to 120,000 men. 
confederated armies moved upon Napoleon at Leipzig, 
and compelled him to a precipitate retreat. This suc- 
cess was followed up, and France, as is well known, 
was entered by the allied armies, Possession was 
taken of Paris, Napoleon abdicated, and the Bour- 
bons were replaced on the throne of France. In 
these latter events Bernadotte was not personally con- 
cerned, though, after a treaty with Denmark, in which 
he compelled that country to cede Norway to the 
crown of Sweden, he crossed the Rhine, ons entered 
France, On returning to his adopted country, he 
immediately set about the conquest of Norway. Since 
1537, this country had been united to Denmark, of 
which it was a mere province. Prince Christian, the 
Danish viceroy, refused to surrender his post, and 
an opposition was attempted to the progress of Charles 
John. But it was quickly suppressed ; the ancient 
national assembly of Norway, called the Storthing, 
was summoned, anda federal union upon advanta- 
s terms of equality was resolved upon with 
weden. A constitution similar to that of Sweden 
was established—a limited hereditary monarchy, with 
a national representative chamber. Thus had Ber- 
nadotte the glory of uniting under one head the 
crowns of the Scandinavian peninsula, an achieve- 
ment which Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. had 
attempted in vain. On the 7th of November 1814, 
he made his first speech to the Norwegian Storthing, 
in the name of the king. 

Since this period, the labours of Bernadotte have 
been peaceful, but most beneficial to the country. 
From his earliest arrival, he devoted himself to the 
improvement of agriculture, which languished to such 
an extent, that sufficient corn was not grown for the 
yearly consumption. He instituted a Society of Ag- 
riculture at Stockholm, with corresponding branches 
in the provinces. His exertions have been crowned 
with success ; for not only is corn grown in abundance 
for the consumption of both Sweden and Norway, but 
the overplus is so considerable as to produce a new 
evil, in the cheap distillation of spirits, and the pre- 
valence of drunkenness in the population. In a speech 
delivered by him in the Academy of Agriculture, on 
the 28th January 1822, he thus concluded :—* The 
happy effects of perseverance already manifest them- 
selves, The reports rendered of the increase of the 
population, prove, that, since the union of the two 
Scandinavian kingdoms, it has increased by a hundred 
and forty thousand souls in Sweden, and about sixt 
thousand in Norway. This increase is doubtless equi- 
valent to the acquisition of a province, which would 
have cost us large sums of treasure, and a great effu- 
sion of blood.” A most just and excellent corollary, 
too generally overlooked by kings and governors ! 

In the year 1817, many rumours were afloat of the 
intended assassination of the king and the crown 
prince, and some suspected individuals were arrested. 
In an answer of the crown prince to an address of sup- 


November made an inaugural speech before the king 
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guch noble and admirable sentiments are avowed as 
are worthy of all praise. “ When I came among you,” 
said he, “ for titles and for guarantees I brought you 
my actions and my sword : if I could have added to 
them a lineage o' from Charles Martel, I 
could only have desired it for your sakes ; for myself, 
I am equally proud of my services, and the glory which 
has raised me. To all these titles I add that of the 
adoption of the king, and of the unanimous election of 


until we crossed the ‘I'rinidad river, but every mile we 
travelled I found the temptation grow stronger and 
stronger. 

The night after we crossed the river, we fortunately 
found shelter in the house of a poor woman, who pre- 
pared for us a supper of fried bacon, onions, and eggs 
of wild fowls. Early the following morning we com- 
our hostess for the trouble she had been at, 


a free people. It is on them that I found my rights ; 
and so long as justice and honour shall not be banished 
from the earth, these rights are more legitimate and 
sacred than if I were a descendant of Odin.” It is 
only a great mind that speaks with such magnanimous 
confidence ! 

The death of King Charles XIII., in February 1818, 
called Bernadotte to the throne, under the title of 
Charles XIV. Since his accession to the kingdom, 
that stupendous work, the canal from the Cattegat to 
the Baltic, has been completed, and was opened by 
him in person with great solemnity in 1822. By this 
effective communication, not only is an inland inter- 
course opened to an immense extent, but, in the event 
of a war, the evil consequences of shutting up the nar- 
row straits of the Sound are perfectly neutralised. 
This is a material safeguard to the independence of 
the kingdom, 

In person, Charles XIV. is of a very martial and 
commanding appearance, with a handsome and ex- 
pressive countenance. His manners are singularly 
affable and engaging. He generally resides at Stock- 
holm, or at his country-house in the vicinity, and pre- 
serves very little state or expensive ceremony. His 
services to Sweden are duly appreciated by his sub- 
jects, and he is universally beloved and esteemed. He 
is at present in his seventy-fourth year, the crown 
prince Oscar, his son, being thirty-seven years of age. 
The latter, who is destined by the course of nature to 
succeed his illustrious parent, is married to the Prin- 
cess Josephine of Leuchtenburg, grand-daughter of 
the King of Bavaria. 


ADVENTURES ON THE PRAIRIES. 
[From the work of Colonel Crockett, quoted in Number 252.] 
Wuite at Natchitoches, a village in Louisiana, on my 
way to Texas, a stranger came to me and called me by 
name. [expressed astonishment at being known tohim, 
and he said that he had heard of my being in the village, 
and had sought me out for the purpose of accompany- 
ing me to Texas. He told me that he was a bee-hunter ; 
that he had travelled pretty much over that country 
in the way of his business, and that I would find him 
of considerable use in navigating through the ocean 
of prairies. He told me that honeytrees are abundant 
in Texas, and that honey of an excellent quality, and 
in any quantity, may be obtained from them, There 
are persons who have a peculiar tact in coursing the 
bee, and thus discovering their deposits of the luscious 
food. This employment is not a mere pastime, but 
is profitable, The wax alone, thus obtained, is a valu- 
able article of commerce in Mexico, and commands a 
high price. It is much used in churches, where some 
of the candles made use of are as long as a man’s arm. 
It often happens that the hunters throw away the 
honey, and save only the wax. “ It is a curious fact,” 
said the Bee-hunter, “in the natural history of the 
bee, that it is never found in a wild country, but al- 
ways preeedes civilisation, forming a kind of advance 

d between the white man and the savage. The 
ndians, at least, are perfectly convinced of this fact, 
for it is a common remark among them, when they 
observe these insects, “There come the white men.”” 

Thimblerig eame up, and the Bee-hunter spoke to 
him, calfing him by name, for he had met with him 
in New Orleans, told him that the conjuror had 
determined to accompany me also, at which he seemed 
well pleased, and encouraged the poor fellow to adhere 
to that resolution ; for he would be aman among men 
in Texas, and no one would be very partieular in in- 
quiring about his fortunes in the states. Ff once there, 
he might boldly stand up and feed out of the same 
rack with the best. 

Our route, which lay along what is called the old 
Spanish road, I found to be much better defined on the 
pm hone ~ upon the face of the country. We travelled 
on horseback, and had, in many instances, no other 

was a cheerful communicative companion, and 
by his pleasant eonversation rendered our journey any 
thing but fatiguing. He knew alt about the country; 
undergone a variety of adventure, and described 
What he had witnessed with such freshness, and so 
graphically, that if I could only remember one-half he 
told me about the droves of wild horses, buffalo, various 
birds, beautiful scenery of the wide-spreading and fer- 
tile prairies, and his. adventures with the aoe, I 
should fll my book, I am sure, much more agreea 
than I shall be able to do on my own hook. Wild tur- 
keys and deer repeatedly crossed our path, and we saw 
several droves of wild horses pasturing in the prairies. 
These sights awakened the ruling passion strong 
Vithin me, and I longed to have a hunt upon a large 
‘ale ; for though I had killed many bears and deers 
un my time, I had never brought down a buffalo in all 
my life, and so I told my friends; but they tried to 
ssuade me from it, by telling me that I would cer- 
nly lose my way, and perhaps perish ; for though 
t appeared as a cultivated garden to the eye, it was 
till a wi I said little more on the subject 


mounted our horses, and pursued our journey. About 
noon we stopped to refresh our horses beneath a cluster 
of trees that stood in the open prairie, and I again spoke 
of my longing fora buffalo hunt. We were all seated 
on the grass, and they strived hard to dissuade me 
from the folly of allowing a ruling passion to lead me 
into such imminent danger and difficulty as I must 
necessarily encounter. He still continued to dissuade 
me from leaving them, and all the time he was talking, 
his eyes were wandering above, when suddenly he 
stopped, sprang to his feet, looked around for a moment, 
then leaped on his mustang (or horse of the wild native 
breed), and, without saying a word, started off like 
mad, and scoured along the prairie. We watched him, 
gradually diminishing in size, until he seemed no 
larger than a rat, and finally disappeared in the dis- 
tanee. I was amazed, and thought to be sure the man 
was crazy; and Thimblerig responded that he was 
unquestionably out of his head. He was only, as we 
afterwards learned, gone after a bee, which he was 
pursuing to its distant hive. 

Shortly after the Bee-hunter had disappeared, we 
heard a noise something like the rumbling of distant 
thunder, The sky was clear, there were no signs of 
a storm, and we concluded it could not proceed from 
that cause, On turning to the west, we saw an im- 
mense cloud of dust in the distance, but could perceive 
no object distinctly, and still the roaring continued. 
“ What can all this mean ?” said I,“ Burn my old 
shoes if I know,” said the conjuror, cocking his large 
white hat fiercely on his head. We continued look- 
ing in the direction whence the sound proceeded ; the 
cloud of dust became thicker and thicker, and the 
roaring more distinct. We at first imagined that it 
was a tornado; but whatever it might be, it was 
coming directly towards the spot where we stood. 
Our mustangs had ceased to graze, and cocked up 
their ears in evident alarm. We ran and caught 
them, took off the hobbles, and rode into the grove of 
trees; still the noise grew louder and louder. We 
had scarcely got under the shelter of the grove before 
the object approached near enough for us to ascertain 
what it was. It was a herd of buffalo, at least four 
or five hundred in number, dashing along as swift as 
the wind, and roaring as if so many devils had broke 
loose. They passed near the grove, and if we had 
not taken shelter there, we should have been in great 
danger of being trampled to death. My poor little 
mustang shook worse than a politician about to be 
turned out of office, as the drove came sweeping by. 
At their head, apart from the rest, was a black bull, 
who appeared to be their leader; he came roaring 
along, his tail straight on end, and at times tossing up 
the earth with his horns, I never felt such a desire 
to have a crack at any thing in all my life. He drew 
nigh the place where I was standing; I raised my 
beautiful Betsy to my shoulder, took deliberate aim, 
blazed away, and he roared, and suddenly stopped. 
Those that were near him did so likewise, and the 
concussion occasioned by the impetus of those in the 
rear was such, that it was.a miracle that some of them 
did not break their legs or necks. The black bull 
stood for a few moments pawing the ground after he 
was shot, then darted off around the cluster of trees, 
and made for the uplands of the prairies. The whole 
herd followed, sweeping by like a tornado; and I do 
say, I never witnessed a more beautiful sight to the 
eye of a hunter in all my life. I watched them for 
a few moments, then clapped spurs to my mustang, 
and followed in their wake, leaving Thimblerig be- 
hind me. 

I followed on the trail of the herd for at least two 
hours, by which time the moving mass appeared like 
a small cloud in the distant horizon, Still I followed, 
my whole mind absorbed by the excitement of the 
chase, until the object was entirely lost in the dis- 
tance. I now paused to allow my mustang to breathe, 
who did not altogether fancy the rapidity of my move- 
ments, and to consider which course I would have to 
take to regain the path I had abandoned. I might 
have retraced my steps by following the trail of the 
buffalos, but it has always been my principle to go 
—_ and so I turned to the west, and pushed for- 
Ww 

I had not rode more than an hour before I found 
that I was completely bewildered. I looked around, 
and there was, as far as the eye could reach, spread 
before me a country apparently in the highest state of 
cultivation—extended fields, beautiful and productive, 
and groves of trees cleared from the underwood, whose 
margins were as regular as if the art and taste of man 
had been a upon them. But there was no other 
evidence that sound of the axe, or the voice of 
man, had ever here disturbed the solitude of nature. 
My eyes would have cheated my senses into the belief 
that een in an earthly paradise, but my fears told 
me that I was in a wilderness. I pushed 
lowing the sun, for I had no compass to guide me, 
and there was no other path than that which my 
mustang made. Indeed, if I had found a beaten track, 
I should have been almost afraid to have fullowed it ; 
for my friend the Bee-hunter had told me, that once, 


along, fol- 
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when he had been lost in the prairies, he had acciden- 

tally struck into his own path, and had travelled 

around and around for a whole day before he disco- 

vered his error, This I thought was a 

ing ahead ; so I determined to make the 
stream, and follow its course. 

had travelled several hours without seeing the 
trace of a human being, and I began to wish that I 
had followed the advice of my companions. I was a 
good deal bothered to account for the abrupt manner 
in which the Bee-hunter had absconded ; and I felt 
concerned for the poor thimble conjuror, who was left 
alone, and al her unaccustomed to the difficulties 
that he would have to encounter. While my mind 
was occupied with these unpleasant reflections, I was 
suddenly startled by another novelty quite as great as 
that I have just described. I had just emerged from 
a beautiful grove of trees, and was entering upon an 
extended prairie, which looked like the luxuriant mea- 
dows of a thrifty farmer ; and as if nothing should be 
wanting to complete the delusion, but a short distance 
before me there was a drove of about one hundred 
beautiful horses quietly pasturing. It required some 
effort to convince my mind that man had no agency 
in this. But when I looked around, and fully realised 
it all, I thought of him who had preached to me in 
the wilds of the Arkansas, and involuntarily exclaimed, 

“ God, what hast thou not done for man, and yet how 
little he does for thee! Not even repays thee with 
gratitude !” 

I entered upon the prairie. The mustangs no sooner 
espied me than they raised their heads, whined, and 

coursing around me in an extended circle, 
which gradually became smaller and smaller, until 
they closely surrounded me. My iittle rascally mus- 
tang erjoyed the sport, and felt disposed to renew his 
acquaintance with his wild companions ; first turning 
his head to one, then to another, playfully biting the 
neck of this one, rubbing noses with that one, and 
kicking up his heels at a third. I began to feel ra- 
ther uncomfortable, and plied the spur pretty briskly 
to get out of the mess ; but he was obstinate, and would 
neither be led nor driven, I kicked, and he kicked, | 
but fortunately he became tired first, and he made one 
start, intending to escape from the annoyance if pos- 
sible. Off he at length set, carrying me like John 
Gilpin of old, till, after a famous run of many miles, 
he rushed through the Navasola river. This, how- 
ever, brought him toa lull. On gaining the opposite 
bank, he fell, completely exhausted with fatigue. 

After toiling for more than an hour to get my mus- 
tang upon hisfeet again, I gaveit up asa bad job. Night 
was fast closing in ; aud as I began to think that I had 
had just about sport enough for one day, I might as 
well look around for a place of shelter for the night, 
and take a fresh start in the morning, by which time 
I was in hopes my horse would be recruited. Neat 
the margin of the river a large tree had been blown 
down, and I thought of making my lair in its top, and 
approached it for that purpose. While beating among 
the branches, I heard a low growl, as much as to say, 

“* Stranger, the apartments are already taken.” Look- 
ing about to see what sort of a bedfellow I was likely 
to have, I discovered, not more than five or six paces 
from me, an enormous Mexican cougar, eyeing me as 
an epicure surveys the table before he selects his dish, 
for I have no doubt the cougar looked upon me as the 
subject of a future supper. Rays of light darted from 
his large eyes ; he showed his teeth like a negro in 
hysterics, and he was crouching on his haunches, read 
for a spring ; all of which convinced me, that unless 
was pretty quick upon the trigger, posterity would 
know little of the termination of my eventful career, 
and it would be far less glorious and useful than I in- 
tended to make it, - 

One glance satisfied me that there was no time to 
be lost, as Pat thought when falling from a church 
steeple, and exclaimed, “‘ This would be mighty plea- 
sant, now, if it would only last,” but there was no 
retreat, either for me or the cougar ; so I levelled my 
Betsy, and blazed away. The report was followed 
by a furious grow], and the next moment, when I ex- 
peeted to find the creature struggling with death, 
I beheld him shaking his head as if nothing more than 
a bee had stung him. The ball had struck him on the 
forehead, and glanced off, doing no other injury than 
stunning him for an instant, and tearing off the skin, 
which tended to infuriate him the more. The cougar 
wasn’t long in making up his mind what to do, nor 
was I neither ; but he would have it all his own way, 
and vetoed my motion to back out. I had not retreated 
three steps before he sprang at me like a steam-boat ; 
I stepped aside, and as he lit upon the ground I struck 
him violently with the barrel of my rifle, but he didn’t 
mind that, but wheeled round and made at me again, 
The gun was now of no use, so I threw it away, and 
drew my hunting knife, for I knew we should come 
to close quarters before the fight would be over. This 
time he succeeded in fastening on my left arm, and 
was just beginning to amuse himself by tearing the 
flesh off with his fangs, when I ripped my knife into 
his side, and he let go his hold, much to my satisfaction, 

He wheeled about and came at me with increased 
fury, occasioned by the smarting of his wounds, I now 


tried to blind him, knowing, that, if I succeeded, he 


would become an easy prey ; so, a8 he approached me, 
I watched my opportunity, and aimed a blow at his 
eyes with my knife, but unfortunately it struck him 
on the nose, and he paid no other attention to it than 
by a shake of the head and @ low growl, He pressed 
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me close; and as I was stepping backward, my foot 
tripped in a vine, and I fell tothe ground. He was 
down upon me like a night-hawk upon a June bug. 
He seized hold of the outer part of my right thigh, 
which afforded him considerable amusement ; the 
hinder part of his body was toward my face; I grasped 
his tail with my left hand, and tickled his ribs with 
my hunting knife, which “| held in my right. Still 
the critter, wouldn’t let go his hold ; and as I found 
that he would lacerate my leg dreadfully unless he was 
speedily shaken off, I tried to hurl him down the bank 
into the river, for our scuffle had already brought us 
to the edge of the bank. I stuck my knife into his 
side, and summoned all my strength to throw him over. 
He resisted, was desperate heavy ; but at last I got 
him so far down the declivity that he lost his balance, 
and he rolled over and over until he landed on the 
margin of the river ; but in his fall he dragged me 
along with him. Fortunately I fell uppermost, and 
his neck presented a fair mark for my hunting knife. 
Without allowing myself time even to draw breath, 
I aimed one desperate blow at his neck, which was 
fatal. He struggled for a few moments, and died. I 
have had aoa ¢ fights with bears, but that was mere 
child’s play; this was the first fight ever I had with 
a cougar, and I hope it may be the last. 

I now returned to the tree top to see if any one else 
would dispute my lodging, but now I could take 
oa and quiet possession. I parted some of the 

ranches, and cut away others to make a bed in the 
opening ; I then gathered a quantity of moss, which 
hung in festoons from the trees, which I spread on the 
litter, and over this I spread my horse blanket; and 
I had as comfortable a bed as a weary man need ask 
for. I now took another look at my mustang, and 
from all appearances he would not live until morning. 
I ate some of the cakes that little Kate of Nacogdoches 
had made for me, and then carried my saddle into my 
tree top, and threw myself down upen my bed, with 
no very pleasant reflections at the prospect before me. 

I was weary, and soon fell asleep, and did not awake 
until daybreak the nextday. I felt somewhat stiff 
and sore from the wounds I had received in the con- 
flict with the cougar, but I considered myself as hav- 
ing made a lucky escape. I looked over the bank, 
and as I saw the carcass of the cougar lying there, I 
thought it was an even chance that we had not ex- 
changed conditions, and I felt grateful that the fight 
had ended as it did. I now went to look after my 
mustang, fully expecting to find him as dead as the 
cougar ; but what was my astonishment to find that 
he had disappeared, without leaving trace of hair or 
hide of him, I first supposed that some beasts of prey 
had consumed the poor creature; but, then, they 
wouldn’t have eaten his bones ; and he had vanished 
as effectually as the deposits, without leaving any mark 
of the course he had taken, This bothered me amaz- 
ing; I couldn’t figure it out by any rule that I had ever 
heard of, so I concluded to think no more about it. 

I felt a craving for something to eat, and looking 
around for some game, I saw a flock of geese on the 
shore of the river. I shot a fine fat gander, and soon 
stripped him of his feathers ; and gathering some light 
wood, I kindled a fire, run a long stick through my 
goose for a spit, and put it down to roast, supported 
by two sticks with prongs. I had adesire for some 
coffee ; and having a tin cup with me, I poured a 

per of ground coffee that I had received from the 
Tohene into it, and made astrong cup, which was 
very refreshing. I thus made a hearty meal, and was 
able to pursue my journey in search of my companions, 
With the assistance of some Indians who came up on 
horseback, I recovered my lost mustang, and next day 
found my friends Thimblerig and the Bee-hunter, 
who were both delighted at seeing me again, after my 
adventurous excursion, 


DISCOVERY OF COAL MINES, 

The following singular circumstance relating to coal mines, 
which happened a few years ago in Parr (about fourteen miles 
from Liverpool), where there are several extensive collieries, will 
tend to show the immense value of coal mines which lic under a 

“small superficial extent of land. Anelderly widow lady sold some 

perty in Parr, consisting of a house and about thirty acres of 

oo to a gentleman (who purchased it for his own residence), 
for three thousand pounds. The old lady thought there must be 
coals under the land, as there was so much in the ncighbourhood, 
but it was the decided opinion of coal proprietors and others con- 
versant with coal mines, that there were not any coals in the 
property, or, if there were, that they could not be got from the 
workings of any adjacent colliery, on account of part of the land 
constituting what is called a fault, namely, an intervention of 
stone and earth, which sometimes happens (perpendicular), so as 
to separate delfs of coal from each other, and consequently they 
were of no value. The seller of the property, however, insisted 
that the coals should be reserved, unless the purchaser would give 
her one hundred pounds for them. This he refused doing, and 
the coals were accordingly excepted from his purchase, and re- 
served to her. The old lady died soon after, bequeathing the coal 
mines among the children of a deceased sister (seven in number, 
who were all labourers), and the residue of her property, worth 
about three hundred pounds, to the children of another sister. 
The bequest of the coal mines was considered a nominal thing, 
and the dissensions in the two families were great on account of 
&. The coal legatees brooded for a length of time over their dis- 
&ppointment in not sharing their aunt's property with their 
cousins, but at length they contrived to induce some persons who 
were supposed to have more money than wit, to undertake the 
expense of boring on the land (an expensive undertaking), to 
ascertain whether there were coals or not. The boring continued 
for a considerable time, to the great amusement of persons con- 
nected with collicries, but at last, to their great astonishment, 
the chagrin of the purch , and the unb ded delight of the 
legatees, two delfs of the best coal in I hire were d 
extending nearly the whole breadth of the land, and could be 

easily worked. Those coals were immediately purchased by the 


proprietors of a neighbouring —- for twenty thousand pounds. 
On subsequent borings, ne er delfs were found, which the 
same parties purchased for fifteen thousand pounds.—Kidder- 
minster Advertiser. 

CAUTION. 

Never enter a sick room in a state of , as the mo- 
ment you become cool your pores absorb. Do not approach con- 
tagious diseases with an empty stomach, nor sit between the sick 
and the fire, because the heat attracts the thin vapour.—Globe. 
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REDBREAST. 

How simply unassuming is that strain ! 
It is the Redbreast’s song, the friend of man. 
High is his perch, but humble is his home, 
And well concealed. Sometimes within the sound 
Of heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door, 
White-dusted, tells him plenty reigns around— 
Close at the root of briar-bush, that o’erhangs 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white, 
He fixes his abode, and lives at will ; 
Oft near some single cottage he prefers 
To rear his little home ; there, pert and spruce, 
Tle shares the refuse of the good wife’s churn, 
Which kindly on the wall for him she leaves: 
Below her lintel oft he lights, then in 
Ne boldly flits, and fluttering loads his bill, 
And to his young the yellow treasure bears. 

Rev. James Grauame. Birds gf Scotland. 


CLOUDLAND, 
0! ‘= is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
a a the shifting clouds be what you please, 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own cach quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or with head bent low, 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of 
*Twixt crimson banks; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland, gorgeous land ! 
Or list’ning to the tide, with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who, on the Chian strand, 
By those deep sounds possess’d, with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 
CoLEeRIDGE. 
EDUCATION, 
© lady! if some new-born babe should bless, 
In answer to a nation’s prayers, thy love, 
When thou beholding it in tenderness, 
The deepest, holiest joy of earth shall prove, 
In that the likeness of all infants see, 
And call to mind that hour what now thou hear’st from me. 
Then secing infant man, that Lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing things, 
Remember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for peasants or for kings, 
And at the end no difference may befall, 
The ‘* short parenthesis of life” is all. 
But in that space, how wide may be their doom 
Of honour or dishonour, good or ill! 
From Nature's hand like plastic clay they ceme, 
To take from circumstance their woe or weal ; 
And as the form and pressure may be given, 
They wither upon earth, or ripen there for Heaven. 
Is it then fitting that one soul should pine 
For lack of culture in this favour’d land ?— 
That spirits of capacity divine 
Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand ?— 
That needful knowledge in this age of light 
Should not by birth be every Briton’s right? 
Soutuey. Lay of the Laureate. 
[The above three pieces are culled from a volume of selections, 
entitled the Poetic Wreath (London, Chapman and Hall, 1836), 
which, chancing to fall into our hands, has charmed us by the 
taste with which it has been prepared, both with respect to the 
literary materials, and the paper, print, embellishment, and 
binding. The pieces are arranged alphabetically under their 
titles, and at the beginning of cach of the twenty-four letters is 
a beautiful device, in wood engraving, representing that letter 
by a combination of cherubs. Being satisfied, upon inspection, 
that the volume does not contain one trashy piece, we earnestly 
recommend it to general notice.) 


RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

There is more to impress the mind in the following paragraph 
than in many five-act tragedies :—** Early on the morning fol- 
lowing, I walked to the site of the great Carthage—of that town 
at the sound of whose name mighty Rome herself had so often 
trembled—of Carthage, the mistress of powerful and brave ar- 
mies, of numerous fleets, and of the world’s commerce, and to 
whom Africa, Spain, Sardinia, Cotsica, Sicily, and Italy herself, 
bowed in submission as to their sovereign—in short—‘ Carthago, 
dives opum, studiisque asperrim a belli." I was prepared to sce 
but few vestiges of its former grandeur; it had so often suffered 
from the devastating effects of war, that I knew many could not 
exist; but my heart sunk within me, when, ascending one of its 
hills (from whose summit the eye embraces a view of the whole 
surrounding country to the edge of the sea), I beheld nothing 
more than a few scattered and shapceless masses of masonry. 
Yes—all vestiges of the splendour and ifi of the mighty 
city had indeed passed away, and its very name is now unknown 
to the present inhabitants. Two wretched villages, Maallakah 
and Dower es shatt, ‘ the encampment on the shore,’ the Marabet 
of Sidi Abd-ul-Aziz, and the littlé fort of St Louis, are the only 
inhabited spots within this part of the vast precincts of the an- 
cient walls; and the scene that once was animated by the presence 
of nearly a million of active and warlike inhabitants, is now 
buried in the silence of the grave ; no living soul appearing, if we 
occasionally except a soldier going or returning from the fort, or 
the solitary and motionless figure of an Arab, watching his flocks 
from the surnmit of the fragment of some former palace or temple ; 
in short, solitude and silence hold undisputed sway over the whole 
scene—a scene which impresses on the mind a feeling of melan- 
choly which I found difficult to shake off.” —Sir G. Temple's Ex- 
cursions in the Mediterranean, 1635. 


THE TURNIP FLY. 

A method of preventing the ravages of the turnip fly has been 
adopted with success at Hempstead. The practice is founded upon 
the fact, that the fly emits its eggs in the autumn, and that they 
are not hatched till the next spring, when the warmth and the 
fruitful state of the soil, by repeated ploughings and harrowings, 
admit of the generating effects of the sun’s rays. It is at this 
period the turnip is generally sown; the plant therefore springs 
up about the time the fly is hatched, and a supply of food being 
thereby afforded, it is not surprising that the fly should multiply 


quently, the caloric, being 
more powerfully than in the latter. It is further remarked, that 
the silver, when filled a second time, produces worse tea than the 
earthenware; and that it is advisable to use the crockery ware, 
unless a silver vessel can be procured sufficiently large to contain 
at once all that may be required. These facts are readily ex- 
plained, by considering that the action of heat, retained in the 
silver vessel, so far exhausts the herb, as to leave little flavour 
for a second dilution; whereas the reduced temperature of tho 
water in the earthenware, by extracting only a small portion at 
first, leaves some for the action of subsequent dilutions. It is 
supposed that the infusion is stronger in a globular vessel than 
in one of a different form; and this must be the case, since it is 
demonstrated, that a sphere contains a given measure under less 
surface than any other solid ; from which it follows, that where 
there are two vessels of equal capacity, one globular and the 
other square, oblong, elliptic, or cylindric, the spherical vessel, 
having less surface than the other, must throw off less heat ; and 
that, consequently, the effect will be greater in the former case 
than in the latter. 

The reason for pouring boiling water into the vessel before the 
infusion of the tea, is, that, being previously warm, it may ab- 
stract less heat from the mixture, and thus admit a more power- 
ful action. 1t is with equal facility explained why the infusion 
is stronger, if only a small quantity of boiling water be first used, 
and more be added some time afterwards. If we consider that 
only the water immediately in contact with the herb can act upon 
it, and that it cools very rapidly, especially in black earthen- 
ware, it is clear that the effect will be greater where the heat is 
kept up by additions of boiling water, than where the vessel is 
filled up at once, and the fluid suffered gradually to cool. When 
the infusion has once been completed, it is found that any further 
addition of the herb only affords a small increase of strength, the 
water having cooled much below the boiling point, and conse- 
quently acting very slightly ; therefore, it is better to make fresh 

leaves. 

It is by the application of philosophic principles to the ordinary 
and even trivial occurrences of life, that science diffuses her 
benefits, and perfects her claim to the gratitude of mankind; 
therefore, if one principle of making tea is preferable to another, 
it should be attended to, however trifling it may be 
Phillips's History of Cultivated Vegetables. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 

But among these and other excellent arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual pro- 
gress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility of ever 
arriving at it; which is a hint that Ido not remember to have 
seen opened and improved by others wlio have written on this 
subject, though it seems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which 
is capable of such immense perfections, and of receiving new 
improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing almost 
as soon as it iscreated? Are such abilities made for no purpose? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never pass: 
in a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of ; and 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same thing he 
is at present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accom- 
plishments—were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
further enlargement, I could imagine it might fall away insen- 
sibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we 
believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of im- 
provement, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, after 
having just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made 
a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, and in the very beginning 
of her inquiries? * * There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion than this of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the perfec- 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To 
look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength, to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the 
mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to God him- 
self, to see his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and draw- 
ing nearer to him by ‘Sreater degrees of resemblance. Methinks 
this single i ion of the prog of a finite spirit to per- 
fection, will be sufficient to extinguish all envy in inferior na- 
tures, and all contempt in superior.—Addison. 


FASHIONABLE GLOSSARY. 

In a publication called the Parterre, the following quizzical 
glossary occurs: Age—An infirmity nobody owns. Buying—Or- 
dering goods without purpose of payment. Bore—Any thing one 
does not like; any person who speaks of religion. Conscienco— 
Something to swear by. Common Sense—A vulgar quality. Cha- 
rity—A gold ticket to the opera, or any other fashionable perfor- 
mance. Debt—A necessary evil. Duty—Doing as others do. 
Drunk—Happy. Dressed—Half naked. Death—A very di-agree- 
able thing ; not to be mentioned. Day—Night ; or speaking from 
lp.M. till 4 a.m. Economy—(Obsolete.) Fashion—The ne plus 
ultra of excellence. Husband—A person employed to pay one’s 
debts. Honour—Standing fire well. Home—Every body's house 
but yourown. ‘* At home”—The domestic amusement of receiving 
three hundred people in a small room, to yawn at one another. 
** Not at home”—Sitting quietly in your own parlour, learning the 
last new song. Love—Meaning not known ; the word to be found 
in novels. Modest—Sheepish. Music—Execution. Matrimony— 
A bargain. Morality—A troublesome interruption to pleasure. 
Nonsense—Polite conversation. New—Delightful. Old—Insuffer- 
able. Prudence—Parsimony. Prodi; sity. Piety- 
Hypocrisy. Quiz—An inoffensive person out of our own circle. 
Religion—Going to church every Sunday —_— Style—Splen- 
did extravagance. Spirit—Contempt of decoruin and modesty. 
Truth—Meaning uncertain. Time—Only regarded in music. Vict 
—Only Lene to men-servants and horses. /Vicked—Irresistibly 
le. 
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